“I would recommend Castleacre to anyone 
with a more unusual, one-off house, 
who requires something a little more bespoke. 
Castleacre are professional, personable 

— they fulfil promises.” 

Gordon P. 
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The house a Prime Minister fell in love with 

Sourdough: the secrets of success 
The butler s best friend and sculpture to save 












BRK, HIS OI : NETTLEBED 

ONE FAMILY SPECIALISING IN FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1866 


An intriguing 18th Century style mahogany 
reading chair with yoke-shaped top rail, adjustable 
easel and saddle seat, allowing the bibliophile to 
sit in the chair backwards and read in comfort. 
Additionally, a drawer is tucked under the 
black leather seat, finished with brass nails, on 
decorative fluted tapering legs terminating in solid 
brass castors. After an Irish original. 

Width: 24 x /4" | Depth: 25" | Height: 36" £2,250 




COVID-19: SHOWROOMS NOW OPEN BY APPOINTMENT 

Our Nettlebed showrooms have been established for 40 years and its 36 rooms of attractive and inspirational displays make it the country’s 
leading source of classical furniture. The showrooms substantial size combined with scheduled appointments makes us well-placed to offer a safe 
environment to browse and discuss your furnishing requirements. 

Ensuring the safety and well-being of our visitors and staff is imperative so we have implemented strict hygiene procedures which include 
temperature checks, regular sanitisation, face masks and anti-bacterial gel for all visitors. 

Stringent measures are also in place with our delivery team meaning we are able to deliver safely and promptly whilst also offering our much-loved 
Home Approval Service. 


TO BOOK YOUR SHOWROOM OR HOME APPROVAL APPOINTMENT, OR FOR EXPERT ADVICE 
REGARDING OUR UNRIVALLED SELECTION OF STOCK, PLEASE CALL 01491 641115 


LONDON 608 Kings Road • London • SW6 2DX 


OXFORDSHIRE Kingston House • High Street • Nettlebed • RG9 5DD 


OVER 1,000 ITEMS OF EXCLUSIVE CLASSICAL FURNISHINGS IN STOCK 

www.brightsofnettlebed.co.uk 









GREENHAM, SOMERSET 

A n historic Grade I listed manor house surrounded by beautiful gardens, laid out by 
the renowned Colonel Reginald Cooper D.S.O. The property was described as 'the 
most perfect small 15th century country house that survives in the kingdom' by 
Christopher Hussey in a 1927 edition of Country Life, and is little changed today. 

5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS | 4 FURTHER BEDROOMS IN THE NORTH WING | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 ANCILLARY DWELLINGS | GATEHOUSE | GARAGING | STABLES | LAKE | APPROX. 40 ACRES 
TAUNTON 11 MILES (LONDON PADDINGTON 1 HOUR 45 MINS) | EXETER 30 MILES 



Offers in excess of £5,000,000 

Knight Frank London & Exeter 
hamish.humfrey@knightfrank.com 020 78611717 
edward.clarkson@knightfrank.com 01392 848 824 

Ref: EXE180368 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 
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NORFOLK WENDLING 



Superb period bam conversion arranged over 2 floors, offering the opportunity 
to convert the west wing of the property into a self-contained annexe (subject to 
necessary planning and any consents/covenants). The property enjoys a rural setting 
and sits in beautiful landscaped gardens and grounds. 


GUIDE PRICE: £850,000 



Please contact 

JONATHAN WEEKS 

01603 612333 

norwich @j ackson-s tops .co.uk 



jackson-stops.co.uk 
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LONG SUTTON, HAMPSHIRE 

A fine 17th Century Grade II listed edge of village farmhouse with far reaching views 
over rolling Hampshire countryside. Excellent commuter links and outstanding 
local schooling, the house is complimented by an attractive two bedroom cottage, 
tennis court, swimming pool and a notable medieval Grade II* listed party barn. 


6 BEDROOMS | 6 BATHROOMS | 5-6 RECEPTION ROOMS | 2 BEDROOM COTTAGE 
GRADE II* LISTED PARTY BARN | DOUBLE GARAGE | TWO CAR CARPORT | BOTHY | GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

ODIHAM 3 MILES | WINCHFIELD 6 MILES (LONDON WATERLOO FROM 55 MINUTES) 



Knight Frank London & Basingstoke 
edward.cunningham@knightfrank.com 020 78611080 
mark.potter@knightfrank.com 01256 630 970 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


Ref: BSK012037742 












Exquisite Queen Anne House 


Broad Chalke, Salisbury Salisbury: 8 miles, Central London: 92 miles 

Formally the house of Cecil Beaton with an impeccable heritage and beautiful gardens. 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms 
across the house and cottages, 6 bathrooms, carriage room/library, anteroom/study, winter garden/conservatory, 
utility room, 2 butlers’ pantries, cellars, 2 cottages, studio, range of outbuildings, garaging, gardens and grounds. 

Grade II listed. 


About 6 acres | Guide £4 million 
















Lindsay Cuthill 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 3918 9188 
lindsay.cuthill@savills.com 


Fred Cook 

Savills Salisbury 
01722 562 771 

fred.cook@savills.com 


savills 



Market 
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savills.co.uk 









































STRUTT -PARKER 

BNP PARIBAS GHGUP ** 


Cornwall, Golant by Fowey 



A truly unique waterside property with a world-famous recording studio, 
set in a secluded and private position surrounded by woodland 

Golant: 0.5 miles, Fowey: 1.25 miles, Cornwall Airport Newquay: 22 miles, Plymouth: 36 miles 
Main House: Conservatory | Raised terrace | Open plan kitchen/sitting room | Family bathroom | 7 Bedrooms (3 ensuite) | Recording studio 
The Lodge: Open plan kitchen/sitting room/dining room | 2 Bedrooms | Shower room | 2 Private pontoons | Private creek and medieval quay 
The right to a mooring on the Fowey Estuary | Lawned gardens | Established woodland | Gazebo | Various outbuildings | Wonderful views 

About 32.08 acres 


Richard Speedy Andrew Cronan 

Exeter Office | 01392 248 207 Country Department | 020 3642 4591 


/struttandparker w @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 
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Buckinghamshire, Granborough 



An elegant, former vicarage in a peaceful edge of village setting 

Winslow: 1.6 miles, Aylesbury: 9 miles (London Marylebone 60 mins), Milton Keynes: 9.3 miles (London Euston 30 mins), Central London: 51 miles 
Entrance hall | Drawing room | Dining room | Study | Orangery | Kitchen/breakfast room | Pantry | Games room | Cellar | Master bedroom suite 
Guest bedroom suite | 5 Further bedrooms | 3 Additional bathrooms | Self-contained 2-bedroom cottage | Stables | Garages | Workshop/stores 

All-weather tennis court | Heated swimming pool | Beautiful mature gardens | Paddock | Pond | Fibre broadband 

About 4.3 acres 


Mark Rimell Mark Smith 

Country Department | 020 3642 4591 Banbury Office | 01295 297 491 


/struttandparker w @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 
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Handsome Former Rectory 


Hungerford, Berkshire Hungerford Train Station: 6 miles (London Paddington from 63 mins), Newbury: 8 miles 

A fabulous amenity estate with a private Grade II listed Georgian country house, set in wonderful gardens and grounds 
with excellent transport links. 7 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, tennis court, self-contained annexe, staff 
cottage, traditional style green oak framed barn, double garage, walled garden, arable land, parkland, pastures and 
woodland. 


About 120 acres | Guide £5.95 million 







Ed Sugden 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 3918 2091 
ed.sugden@savills.com 


Liz McLean 

Savills Newbury 
01635 899 458 

liz.mclean@savills.com 


savills 



Market 



savills 


savills.co.uk 


























Beautifully Renovated Village House 


Nr Lavenham, Suffolk Sudbury: 4 miles, Colchester Station: 15 miles (London Liverpool Street from 50 minutes) 

The Priory is an immaculate Georgian village house with beautiful gardens. 5 reception rooms, kitchen/breakfast room, 
8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, cellars, swimming pool, tennis court, ancillary accommodation, outbuildings, mature 
south-facing gardens and paddock. 


About 5.5 acres | Offers in excess of £2 million 





Mark Oliver 

Savills Ipswich 
01473 852 561 

moliver@savills.com 


savills 


ffinTheMarket 



savills 


savills.co.uk 























































Classic Surrey Farmhouse 

WestCOtt, Surrey Dorking: 3.1 miles, Guildford: 11.3 miles, Central London: 28 miles 

Equestrian farmhouse with far-reaching rural views. 5 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, utility room, 2 cloakrooms, cellar, stable yard with 11 stables and open barn, 
further barn, outbuildings, gently sloping formal lawns, railed paddocks, woodland. EPC = E 

About 17 acres | Guide £3.65 million 

Ian Camplin 

Savills Guildford 
07967 555 516 

icamplin@savills.com 


savills 


<S)nTheMarket 



savills 


savills.co.uk 





























Georgian Country House 

Mavesyn Ridware, Staffordshire Rugeley: 6 miles, Lichfield: 8 miles 

Beautiful Grade II* early Georgian country house. 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 

5 bathrooms, garden room/conservatory, self-contained 4 bedroom guest wing, grass tennis 
court, artist studio, Grade I listed gatehouse dating from 1391, walled garden and grounds. 

About 4 acres | Guide £2.25 million 

Tony Morris-Eyton 

Savills Telford 
01952 897 591 

amorris-eyton 

@savills.com 


savills 




savills 


savills.co.uk 





































Fantastic Rural Opportunity 


Bicester, Buckinghamshire Bicester: 5 miles, Oxford: 17 miles, London: 58 miles 

A delightful, small residential farm set in attractive countryside with development and income 
generation potential (STP). 6 bedroom farmhouse (subject to AOC), tennis court, 1 bedroom 
cottage, offices, farm buildings, garaging, arable, amenity pasture and woodland. EPCs = D & E 

About 101.91 acres (41.24 hectares) | Guide £2.15 million 


Philip Hoare 

Savills Banbury 
01295 291 780 

phoare@savills.com 


Richard Binning 

Savills Oxford 

01865 988 729 

rbinning@savills.com 


savills 




savills 


savills.co.uk 

















Idyllic Riverside Setting 

Nr Newport, Pembrokeshire Newport: 2.5 miles, Cardigan: 10 miles, Cardiff: 99 miles 

Stylishly renovated Grade II listed farmhouse with modern touches. 2 reception rooms, 

4 en suite bedrooms, underfloor heating throughout, 2 wood burners, solar water panels, 
fishing rights. Further land, fishing rights and 2 cottages available by separate negotiation. 

Guide £725,000 

Daniel Rees 

Savills Cardiff 
07968 550 419 

drees@savills.com 



© savills 


<S)nTheMarket 


savills.co.uk 


















Breathtaking Sea Views 

Southerndown, Vale Of Glamorgan Bridgend: 5 miles, Cardiff: 24 miles, Bristol: 63 miles 

Impressive coastal property with income opportunities. 3 reception rooms, 4/5 bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms, office, study, attached barn currently used as a successful events venue, 2 bar 
areas, dining area, commercial kitchen, landscaped walled grounds and gardens. EPC = E 

Guide £1.2 million 

Daniel Rees 

Savills Cardiff 
07968 550 419 

drees@savills.com 




© savills 


savills.co.uk 
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Stunning Period Home 

Bonvilston, Vale Of Glamorgan Cowbridge: 4.5 miles, Cardiff: 9 miles, Bristol: 52 miles 

An exquisite example of a Grade II listed period home in close proximity to Cardiff. 

5 reception rooms, handmade kitchen, 6 bedrooms (3 en suite), heated outdoor 
swimming pool, 1 bedroom guest cottage/annexe and beautiful gardens. 

Guide £1.795 million 

James Thomas 

Savills Cardiff 
07807 999 015 

jathomas@savills.com 


savills 


<S)nTheMarket 



savills 


savills.co.uk 
























Impressive Modern Mansion 

Lea, Gainsborough Lincoln: 15 miles, Newark Northgate Train Station: 22 miles 

Spacious family home offering wonderful lateral living. 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 

6 bathrooms, games room, gym, indoor swimming pool, double garage, gardens and grounds. 
Further land available by separate negotiation. EPC = C 

About 3.3 acres | Guide £1.2 million 

Rupert Fisher 

Savills Lincoln 
01522 712 579 

rfisher@savills.com 


savills 




savills 


savills.co.uk 








































Peaceful Waterfront Retreat 


Nr Tenby, Pembrokeshire Tenby: 2 miles, Carmarthen: 25 miles, Cardiff: 92 miles 

Stunning beachside property offering over 12,000 sq ft of high quality accommodation space. 
Currently used as a luxury self-catering holiday retreat and rated 5* by Visit Wales. 5 reception 
rooms, 11 en suite bedrooms, wedding licence and boat slipway to beach. EPC = D 

About 26 acres | Guide £2.5 million 

Daniel Rees 

Savills Cardiff 
07968 550 419 

drees@savills.com 


savills 



savills 


<S)nTheMarket 


savills.co.uk 













Delightfu 



estyle Property 


Nr Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire Haverfordwest: 3 miles, Carmarthen: 33 miles 

Handsome period house with a successful B&B business and holiday cottage, close to the 
coast. 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (3 en suite), 3 attached B&B guest suites, holiday 
cottage, range of outbuildings, pasture and woods. Further land available. EPC = E 

About 17 acres | Guide £895,000 


Daniel Rees 

Savills Cardiff 
07968 550 419 

drees@savills.com 


Edward H. Perkins Chartered Surveyors 

Haverfordwest 
01437 760730 

mail@edwardperkins.co.uk 


savills 




savills 


savills.co.uk 


































West Wales Country House 

Nr Cardigan, Ceredigion Cardigan: 3 miles, Carmarthen: 24 miles, Cardiff: 92 miles 

Substantial country house set in idyllic pastureland, enjoying an elevated position overlooking 
the village. 5 reception rooms, 6/7 bedrooms, Grade II listed coach house, gate lodge, stone 
barns with conversion potential, landscaped gardens and ring-fenced pastureland. EPC = G 

About 24 acres | Guide £895,000 

Daniel Rees 

Savills Cardiff 
07968 550 419 

drees@savills.com 



© savills 


savills.co.uk 
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LITTLE BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTON 

T his handsome Arts and Crafts-style country house is set within 39 acres and has 
distant-views over rolling Northamptonshire countryside. In addition, there is a 
detached two bedroom cottage, a coach house and equestrian facilities. 


6 BEDROOMS |3 BATHROOMS | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS |2 BEDROOM COTTAGE | 1 BEDROOM COACH HOUSE 
BARNS | STABLES | LANDSCAPED GARDENS | PADDOCKS | APPROXIMATELY 39.40 ACRES 
LONG BUCKBY 5.5 MILES (EUSTON FROM 70 MINS) | NORTHAMPTON 7 MILES (EUSTON 58 MINS) 



Offers in the region of £3,000,000 

Knight Frank London & Stratford-upon-Avon 
jamie.robson@knightfrank.com 020 78611549 
james.way@knightfrank.com 01789 206 950 

Ref: STR200013 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


















WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

A n enchanting 17th-century farmhouse in an idyllic Cotswold location. Set within 54 
acres, you can enjoy views across an unspoiled valley - much of which is owned. 
Grounds contain traditional outbuildings, gardens, pasture and woodland. 


5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
OFFICE BARN | STABLES | GARAGING | APPROX. 54 ACRES 
TETBURY 10 MILES | KEMBLE 17 MILES (PADDINGTON 75 MINUTES) 



Knight Frank Cirencester 

rupert.sturgis@knightfrank.com 01285 882 001 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


Ref: MP3603683 

























Knight 

Frank 




WANTAGE, OXFORDSHIRE 

S et in the heart of the Oxfordshire market town of Wantage, this fine Victorian villa 
is a family home that pays attention to period detail. The established private 
garden of half an acre offers an oasis of seclusion while the town square and all its 
amenities are less than a five minute walk away. 


6 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
PAVED TERRACE | GAMES PAVILION | FORMAL GARDENS | APPROXIMATELY 0.54 ACRES | EPC F 

ABINGDON 10 MILES I HUNGERFORD 14 MILES I OXFORD 17 MILES 



Guide price £1,400,000 
Knight Frank Oxford 

samuel.lamb@knightfrank.com 01865 264 856 
Ref: OXF190277 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 





















UPTON CHEYNEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

I mmaculately restored and stylishly finished, this Grade Il-listed country home mixes 
period features and modern design perfectly throughout. The property sits in 
landscaped gardens across 2.4 acres, in a peaceful and secluded location just six miles 
from Bath City Centre. 


7 BEDROOMS | 6 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 

DOUBLE GARAGE | FORMER CIDER BARN | SWIMMING POOL | LANDSCAPED GARDEN | APPROX. 2.4 ACRES 
BATH 6 MILES (LONDON PADDINGTON FROM 75 MINS) | BRISTOL 8 MILES | M4 (JUNCTION 18) 8 MILES 



Knight Frank London & Bath 
james.mckillop@knightfrank.com 020 78611528 
charlie.taylor@knightfrank.com 01225 325 993 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


Ref: CHO190221 




















The housing market. 
Back by popular demand. 


You might well imagine 
that the property market has 
yet to emerge blinking from its 
extended period of lockdown. 

But at Knight Frank, we 
have to tell you the picture 
looks very different. 

The phones are ringing 
again. And the ‘Sold’ signs 
are staging a very welcome 
reappearance. 

If you find that hard to 
believe, let our latest market 
statistics tell their own story. 

In the week ending 6th 
June, the number of offers 
accepted in Knight Frank’s 


country business was the 
highest on record. In fact 52% 
higher than the 5-year average 
for the same period. 

Meanwhile, the number of 
visits to our country properties 
website was a remarkable 
13% higher than the five-year 
average. 

Even more unexpectedly, 
the average discount to the 
asking price in country sales 
has been only 1.2% since the 
market reopened on 13th May. 

In our view, those figures 
all add up to just one thing: 
now seems to be a particularly 

Knight 
Frank 

Your partners in property. 


favourable time to put your 
house on the market. 

But if you are looking to 
sell, a word of advice. It’s not 
an estate agent you need. It’s a 
partner in property. 

A trusted partner with 
unrivalled experience in the 
residential and commercial 
markets, and with a formidable 
reputation for just getting 
things done. 

You can find that partner 
at knightfrank.co.uk, or you 
can phone 020 34112242. 

But we £ d kindly ask you to 
form an orderly queue. 






HUNGERFORD, BERKSHIRE 


T his five-bedroom conversion of a mid 19th-century farm building has been finished 
to a very high standard. Set within a well-connected rural location surrounded by 
the historically famous Prosperous Estate, the property allows easy connections to 
London. 


5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
DOUBLE GARAGE | GARDEN | POTENTIAL TO BUY AN ADDITIONAL FIELD | EPC C 
2.5 MILES HUNGERFORD (LONDON PADDINGTON 70 MINUTES) | M4 (J.14) 5.5 MILES 



Guide price £1,200,000 

Knight Frank Hungerford 
nick.loweth@knightfrank.com 01488 688 539 

Ref: HNGQ12011104 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 














Knight Frank Finance. 
Private. Personalised. Proven. 


At Knight Frank Finance, 
we pride ourselves on providing 
the right advice at the right time. 
We value service that is private 
and discreet; personalised to 
suit specific needs; and prudent 
to the highest degree, influenced 
only by the requirements of the 
individual. 


Our track record is born 
out of our commitment to 
developing a deep understanding 
of our clients’ aspirations, and 
working tirelessly to craft the 
right financial solution. 

We also understand that a 
best-in-class service is one built 
on impartiality and knowledge. 


It’s why we’re proven market 
leaders when it comes to advising 
on country house purchases in 
the UK. 

It’s how we help you find 
the perfect solution to secure the 
perfect country home. 


Knight Frank 

Finance* 

Your partners in property. 


countryhomes@knightfrankfinance.com 

020 34321474 







WELFORD ON AVON, WARWICKSHIRE 

A highly desirable country house, privately situated in seven acres of grounds, with 
gardens, mature trees and paddocks. The beautifully laid out main house is 
complemented by a single-storey stable cottage, stables, manege, indoor pool 
complex, games room and garaging. 


6 BEDROOMS | 5 BATHROOMS | 6 RECEPTION ROOMS | 3 BEDROOM STABLE COTTAGE 
SWIMMING POOL & SPA | WOODLAND | STABLE YARD WITH 5 STABLES | MANEGE | APPROX. 7 ACRES 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 5 MILES I WARWICK PARKWAY STATION 15 MILES 



Guide price £2,950,000 

Knight Frank London & Stratford-upon-Avon 
jamie.robson@knightfrank.com 020 78611549 
james.way@knightfrank.com 01789 206 950 

Ref: STR160174 


(®) nTheMarket.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 
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It's time to escape to the Country 

Finding your dream country home has never been easier than with your partner in property, Knight Frank. 
The South West is renowned for its awe-inspiring landscapes, from the Somerset Levels to the coastal 
beauty of Hardy Country in Dorset, this area of England has inspired generations. Knight Frank ensures 

that finding your perfect country home is a seamless process - from start to finish. 



Kingsdown, Wiltshire 

Henley House is a spacious family home which benefits from the best of both worlds, being close to the centre of Bath but also in a delightful rural position. 

5-6 BEDROOMS | 3-4 BATHROOMS | 5-6 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROX. 2.2 ACRES | EPC E 

Guide price available upon request francesca.leightonscott@knightfrank.com 01225 325 999 




Widcombe, Bath 

Located just under a mile from Bath city centre, 4 Macaulay Buildings is a Grade 11 listed townhouse that offers sweeping country views. 

5 BEDROOMS I 3 BATHROOMS I 4 RECEPTION ROOMS I DOUBLE GARAGE AND GARDEN 


Guide price £1,650,000 


eharlie.taylor@knightfrank.com 01225 325 999 



Buckland Newton, Dorset 

Peacefully situated in a tranquil area of the Dorset AONB, Fowleys Cottage is a beautifully-maintained 19th century cottage with a rich history. 

6 BEDROOMS I 4 BATHROOMS I 4 RECEPTION ROOMS I DOUBLE GARAGE I APPROX. 1.74 ACRES I EPC D 


Guide price £1,200,000 


simon.barker@knightfrank.com 01935 812 236 


























Compton Bishop, Somerset 

Glebe House is a truly elegant and meticulously-kept family home and two bedroom cottage adjoining National Trust land. 

5 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS | 5 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROX 4.18 ACRES | EPC E 

Guide price £2,000,000 james.toogood@knightfrank.com 0117 3171999 



Caine, Wiltshire 


Kingsbury House is a wonderful example of the elegant townhouses in rural Caine, Wiltshire, superbly located with its own annexe. 

5-6 BEDROOMS I 4-5 BATHROOMS I 3 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Guide price £1,250,000 


nick.loweth@knightfrank.com 01488 688 539 



Moretonhampstead, Devon 

A barn offering buyers two fantastically converted barns, sharing four acres of beautiful grounds, complete with stunning moorland and countryside views. 

6 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOM | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROX. 3 ACRES | EPC F 

Guide price £1,650,000 mark.proctor@knightfrank.com 01392 423 111 


If you’re thinking of selling your home, or would simply like some 
advice on the market, get in touch today. We’d love to help you. 


♦ 

<§)nTheMarket .com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


Connecting people & property, perfectly. 
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Discover your masterpiece. 

Christie’s International Real Estate’s and Strutt & Parker’s curated network of property 
specialists are trusted advisors in the art of connecting buyers and sellers of fine homes. 

Call Luke Morgan at Strutt & Parker on +44 (0) 20 3603 4758. 


Waddington, 
Lancashire, England 

Price on application 


Art. Beauty. Provenance 


struttandparker.com 

christiesrealestate.com 
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Sandridge, 
Hertfordshire, England 

Offered at £8,500,000 

Call Mark Rimell at Strutt & Parker on +44 (0) 20 3603 4758. 


Discover your masterpiece. 

Christie’s International Real Estate’s and Strutt & Parker’s curated network of property 
specialists are trusted advisors in the art of connecting buyers and sellers of fine homes. 


Art. Beauty. Provenance 


struttandparker.com 

christiesrealestate.com 
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Berkshire, Beenham Guide Price £3,000,000 



A picturesque residential farm on the edge of 
the North Wessex Downs in an exceptional location 

Beenham: 1.3 miles, Reading: 8.4 miles, Newbury: 10.5 miles, M4 motorway: 4 miles, 

Reading station: 9.1 miles, London: 49 miles, Heathrow airport: 35 miles 
Secluded 4-bedroom farm house in a superb private setting (AOC) | Selection of modern farm buildings 

with potential (subject to planning) | Arable, pasture & woodland 

About 106 acres (43 ha) in total 
For sale as a whole or in two lots 

William Langmead Matthew Sudlow 

Central Southern Estates & Farm Agency | 01722 344 014 Central Estates & Farm Agency | 07912 391 202 


/struttandparker ^0 @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 
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An immaculately presented country house, convenient for Crewe Station from which 
there is a 1 hour 30 minutes rail service to London Euston. 


OFFERS IN EXCESS OF £3,000,000 



Please contact 

STEPHEN CHESHIRE 

01244 328361 

Stephen. Cheshire @j ackson-s tops .co.uk 


o o © 



jackson-stops.co.uk 
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Perfect for holidaying at home 
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CHICHESTER, WEST SUSSEX 
Guide Price £ 4 , 000,000 Freehold 

A spacious waterside property with its own private mooring and spectacular views 


across sweeping lawns and Chichester Harbourto the South Downs beyond 
5 main reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, swimming pool, EPC: G 

Hamptons Chichester I 01243 630 231 I chichester@hamptons-int.com 




EWHURST, SURREY 
Guide Price £ 2 , 500,000 Freehold 


A Grade II listed farmhouse with many original features and origins in the 16th century. 
Offering rural views over its own paddocks to the Surrey Hills. In total c. 16 acres 

4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, self-contained cottage 

Hamptons Guildford I 01483 905 095 I guildford@hamptons-int.com 



ID @hamptonsint 


hamptons.co.uk 











Perfect for holidaying at home 





HENLEY-UPON-THAMES, OXFORDSHIRE 

Guide Price £ 2 , 850,000 Freehold 


A striking property offering stylish open-plan living set in c. 3.6 acres of landscaped 
gardens with views over open countryside, a studio/gym and a detached annexe 

5 bedrooms, 1 bedroom annexe, pond, EPC: D 

Hamptons Henley-on-Thames I 01491260178 I henley@hamptons-int.com 



NEWICK, EAST SUSSEX 
Price on application Freehold 


A substantial country home set in c. 2.8 acres of stunning gardens and views across 
open countryside. Also offering a swimming pool, tennis court and pond 

6 bedrooms, 5 reception rooms, established orchard, EPC: E 

Hamptons Haywards Heath I 01444 360140 I haywardsheath@hamptons-int.com 


hamptons.co.uk 
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Country Club | Golf 
- Greece 


SOME CALL IT PARADISE 
YOU CAN NOW CALL IT HOME 


Introducing Kilada Country Club, Golf & Residences. A destination nestled amongst the olive 
groves above a traditional fishing village, in the world-famous area of Porto Heli. A place so 
special that only those in the know, know. Home to some of the most luxurious villas and 
private islands in Europe, it is a destination where the blue Aegean Sea sits in harmony with the 

landscapes of the Peloponnese. 

With breathtaking vistas, exclusive Beach and Country Clubs, open hills, ancient ruins and 
second-to-none mountain biking and sailing - not to mention the only Jack Nicklaus Signature 
golf course in the eastern Mediterranean. Kilada offers a lifestyle like no other - a place where 

you can choose to do anything you want, or nothing at all. 


A development by Dolphin Capital, creators of nearby Amanzoe and Nikki Beach Resort & Spa 


S GNATURE DES GN 


Freehold land lots available for sale with the right to build your private villa on the golf 
course and enjoy full membership rights and privileges to the Golf and Country Club. 


Register your interest for more information 
email: info@mykilada.com • call: +30 21 0361 4255 • visit: mykilada.com 
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RWS RBSA, 1915-2010 



Welsh Hill Farmers, 1984 pencil and wash 21 x 26 cms 8!4x 101/4 ins 


1 st - 24 th July 


Closely observed, Norman Neasom's drawings and paintings reveal the simple joy in the everyday life of 
a lost England: a farmer bringing in sheep with his dog, a group of ramblers by the sea-side, a couple on 
the beach. Like Stanley Spencer's, his is a distinctively original pastoral vision, yet one rooted in a deeply 

English tradition. Fully illustrated catalogue £15 


Messums 

12 Bury Street, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6AB Tel: +44 (0)20 7287 4448 

The Studio, Lord’s Wood, Marlow, Bucks SL7 2QS Tel: +44 (0)1628 486565 www.messums.com E: info@messums.com 









Prints & Multiples 

Tuesday 7 July, starting at 11am 


Rqseberys 

LONDON 


Fine Art Auctioneers & Valuers 



Takashi Murakami, Japanese b. 1962- Flowers Blooming in This World and the Land of Nirvana, 2013; one of five offset lithographs in colours 
on wove. Estimate:£2,500- £3,500 


Fully illustrated catalogue available online 

www. roseberys.co.uk 


70/76 Knights Hill, London SE27 OJD | shanexu@roseberys.co.uk I +44 (0) 20 8761 2522 




















<D Thomas Coulborn & Sons Ltd 


Fine Antique Furniture and Works of Art 



17th Century Ship’s Figurehead - - #*i t *, y-f " ~ 

English, circa 1680. Carved elm, 

Original gilding. H:19 ins (48cm) 

Vesey Manor, Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands B72 1QP 

T: +44 (0)121 354 3974 M: +44 (0)7941 252299 E: jc@coulborn.com www.coulborn.com 



Follow us on Instagram @thomascoulborn 
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NADIA 

WATERFIELD 

FINE ART 


Stockbridge Hampshire | Bruton Somerset 


FINE ART AND INTERIORS 




Stockbridge & Bruton galleries - with over 200 works 

of art on permanent display all year round. 

Over 70 established and up and coming artists represented. 

Art Consultancy - Loaning art and offering advice on art for your home or workspace. 

Advice on framing, restoration, rehanging art. 


07717 833999 | nadia@nadiawaterfieldfineart.com 

www.nadiawaterfieldfineart.com 

Visit our website for current opening times and for appointments. 


The Old Grain Store, Westover Farm, Nr Stockbridge, Hampshire SP11 7LF | West End, Cole Road, Bruton, Somerset BA 10 0BQ 









TRINITY HOUSE 

LONDON * COTS WOLDS ■ NLW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO 


For information please contact the gallery: 

Tel: 44 (0)1386 859 329 or email beth@trinityhousepaintings.com 


WWW.TRINITYHOUSEPAINTINGS.COM 










































Entries invited now for the following 

auction sales: 

Modem Living 
Cheltenham -13 August 


Mallams 


Tribal Art, Oriental Rugs & Carpets 
Oxford - 26 August 

Indian & Islamic Art & Interiors 
Cheltenham -17 September 

Jewellery, Watches & Silver 
Oxford - 30 September 

The House & Garden Sale 
Abingdon -12 October 


For our full calendar 
of sales visit 

mallams.co.uk 


Think you may have something to sell? All enquiries, please contact either: 


Cheltenham: 

01242 235712 
cheltenham@mallams.co.uk 


Oxford: 

01865 241358 
oxford@mallams.co.uk 


Abingdon: 

01235 462840 
abingdon@mallams.co.uk 


bad a. or 




Explore the exceptional 

































Ihc Specialist Selection: Forthcoming 


auctions in 





SCOTTISH PAINTINGS & 
SCULPTURE WED 15 JULY 



■ * 


JOIN US ONLINE OR CALL FOR VIEWING INFORMATION. 

View the fully illustrated catalogue and register to bid online 
free of extra charges at www.lyonandturnbull.com 


LYON 



TURNBULL 

AUCTIONEERS SINCE 1826 


LONDON 0207 930 9115 


EDINBURGH 0131 557 8844 


GLASGOW 0141 333 1992 
www.lyonandturnbull.com 





























Dear Country Life Readers, 

Our showrooms in Oxfordshire and London are both now open by appointment. 

Ensuring the safety and well-being of our visitors and staff is imperative so we have 
implemented strict hygiene procedures which include temperature checks, regular 
sanitisation, face masks and anti-bacterial gel for all visitors. 

Our Nettlebed showrooms have been established for 40 years and its 36 rooms 
of attractive and inspirational displays make it the country’s leading source of 
classical furniture. The showrooms substantial size combined with scheduled 
appointments makes us well-placed to offer a safe environment to browse and 
discuss your furnishing requirements. 

We have been delivering the pieces you deserve safely and promptly 
throughout the showroom closure and will continue with the safety 
measures in place. All items are disinfected upon loading and again 
upon unloading at point of delivery. Our delivery team carry masks, 
gloves, shoe covers and antibacterial gel, and clothing is treated with 
disinfectant spray following each visit. These safety measures give us 
confidence in restarting our much-loved Home Approval service. 



TO BOOK YOUR SHOWROOM OR HOME APPROVAL APPOINTMENT, OR FOR EXPERT ADVICE 
REGARDING OUR UNRIVALLED SELECTION OF STOCK, PLEASE CALL 01491 641115 




tJmia ^umiture^ deMj^ned and (wind 

made ^ a r you 


We pride ourselves on being the country's major classical furniture specialist 
and have recently expanded our bespoke making facility enabling us to design 
and make any piece of furniture to your exact requirements. 


Contact us to find out more about our bespoke design service. 


LONDON 608 Kings Road • London • SW6 2DX 


OXFORDSHIRE Kingston House • High Street • Nettlebed • RG9 5DD 


OVER 1,000 ITEMS OF EXCLUSIVE CLASSICAL FURNISHINGS IN STOCK 

www.brightsofnettlebed.co.uk 
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Lady Browning 

Daphne (nee du Maurier; 1907-89) was the daughter of actor and manager Sir Gerald du Maurier and actress Muriel Beaumont. 
A novelist and playwright, she achieved the most success with Rebecca, which was immediately popular and has never gone 
out of print. A film adaption, directed by Alfred Hitchcock and starring Laurence Olivier and Joan Fontaine, was released in 1940. 

Daphne was appointed Dame Commander, Order of the British Empire, in 1969, but never used the title. 
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A readymade botany tutorial: head gardener Steve Coghill tends the new wildflower meadow at King’s College, Cambridge 
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Which chicken is for you? 
(Fiona Osbaldstone) 

Cover stories 

66 An escape from politics 

How Sir Edward Heath turned 
a house beside Salisbury 
Cathedral into a beloved 
home, by John Goodall 
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commodity. Kate Green 
finds out which native breeds 
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86 Starter for 10 
Sourdough has become all the 
rage. Emma Hughes discovers 
how it’s done 
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Downton Abbey helped revive 
the old art of starching, says 
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B E kind, for everyone you meet is 
fighting a hard battle,’ runs an old 
quotation. It was certainly gene¬ 
rosity and politeness that helped 
soften the shock and fear of those early, dark 
days of lockdown. Despite the anxiety, and 
the distressing daily bulletins, the prevailing 
atmosphere was one of courteousness and 
civility, as people stepped aside on pathways 
with polite nods and smiles, and said: ‘No, 
after you,’ to a key worker in a rush. 

Volunteers mobilised to shop for the infirm 
and vulnerable; hospital staff did their 
poignant best to enable family communication 
with the seriously sick; and many carers 
went to extraordinary lengths of selflessness 
to ensure they could continue to care. As Mark 
Twain wrote: ‘Kindness is the language which 
the deaf can hear and the blind can see.’ 

Shopkeepers and delivery drivers worked 
all hours; cheery postmen and binmen were 
greeted with new gratefulness; musicians, 
many of whom face financial ruin, performed 


for free to cheer us up; fashion houses 
switched to making PPE and phenomenal 
sums of money were raised for charity. 

As the weeks slide past, there seems to 
be a danger that this spirit of communal 
benevolence is eluding some parts of society. 
The words of George Sand—‘Guard well 
within yourself that treasure, kindness’—have 
sudden resonance amid palpable heightening 
tension. Everyone wants this dismal limbo 
to end, but now frustration is spilling over, 
whether manifested in too-fast driving, 
illicit camping, attacks on police officers, 


Get six issues of 
Country Life for £6* 


Visit www.countrylifesubs.co.uk/may20 

*After your first 6 issues, your payments will continue at 
£34.99 every three months. For full terms and conditions, 
visit magazinesdirect.com/terms. 

Offer closes October 31, 2020 


the hounding of public figures, grassing-up 
of neighbours or just sheer bad manners. 

The union for shop workers reports quite 
astonishing levels of rudeness to supermarket 
staff by impatient customers; the Wildlife 
Trusts say public behaviour is the worst 
they’ve ever known at their reserves, with 
disturbance to birds’ nests, fires from port¬ 
able barbecues and fly-tipping. 

An unfortunate confrontation looms on 
the horizon between those residents of 
coastal resorts and national parks who want 
the peace and quiet maintained and those 
who are desperate to jump-start a demoralised 
local economy. Here, it’s essential that com¬ 
promise is found, for lockdown has not 
treated everyone equally. 

When times are desperate, friendliness 
and consideration transcend the darkness and 
form the best defence. ‘Three things in human 
life are important,’ Henry James wisely 
opined. ‘The first is to be kind; the second 
is to be kind; and the third is to be kind.’ 
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Town & Country 



Edited by James Fisher 



Mountain hares are set to become a protected species in Scotland, but the ban on unlicensed culling has been met with criticism 


Hare today, gone tomorrow? 

T HE Scottish Parliament has voted 
to make mountain hares a protected 
species and ban unlicensed cullings 
of the animals. A late amendment 
to the Animals and Wildlife Bill last week was 
passed by 60 votes to 19. The amendment was 
tabled by Green MSP Alison Johnstone on the 
back of a petition that had more than 22,000 
signatures. Mountain hare numbers have 
been in decline since the 1950s, say ecolo¬ 
gists, with Scottish Government figures 
suggesting 26,000 are killed each year. 

The ban has been met with harsh criticism 
from countryside groups, with one landowner 
telling Country Life that the speed with which 
the ban was passed was akin to ‘an ambush’. 

‘People are more angry about the process than 
the result,’ says Malcolm Hay from Banffshire. 

‘All along, the Scottish government has been 
saying that they understand the issues around 
mountain hares, that they “get it”, and then 
they’ve suddenly turned around, on the back 
of a populist motion, and thrown everyone. 


We have hares here, but we don’t shoot them 
as there aren’t enough. However, I know estates 
that have hundreds of thousands, which puts 
the 26,000 figure into some context.’ 

4 The views of the 

rural working people 
of the land have been 

ignored j 

Groups such as BASC, the Scottish 
Gamekeepers Association (SGA) and Scottish 
Land and Estates (SLE) are concerned that 
runaway populations of hares will succumb 
to tick and Lyme disease, and that too many 
hares will destroy young trees and plants. 
‘These changes will not help Scotland’s 
wildlife, which is the prime concern of 
gamekeepers and land managers,’ observes 
Sarah-Jane Laing, chief executive of SLE. 


Gamekeepers and landowners say that 
more mountain hares have been counted on 
moorland managed for grouse than those 
which are unmanaged. Although statistics 
suggest that the population is falling, those 
on the ground say otherwise. SGA chairman 
Alex Hogg comments: ‘This is a bad law, 
made by people it will not impact upon. The 
views of the rural working people of the land 
have been ignored. The system has failed them.’ 

The ban was hailed by wildlife groups, with 
Max Wiszniewski of Revive saying that ‘only 
legal protection will prevent their numbers 
falling’ and that ‘common sense has prevailed’. 
‘There is a circle of destruction that surrounds 
grouse moors and this includes the mass 
killing of the iconic mountain hare,’ he adds. 

It’s expected that culls will continue until 
the ban comes into law, with a delay cur¬ 
rently in place. In future, licences will have 
to be obtained to carry out culls, but it’s as 
yet unclear under what circumstances these 
will be granted. 
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For all the latest news, visit countrylife.co.uk 



When most people see a shelf cloud approaching, they pack up their belongings and 
make a run for the nearest roof. Not landscape photographer Jan Sedlacek, who picked 
up his camera to capture this storm in Herefordshire, one of many that passed over 
the UK last week. ‘It was a biblical sight and experience,’ he says. ‘I was shaking with 
excitement and joy. It was dream stuff for a photographer like me.’ For more pictures 
from Mr Sedlacek, visit www.jansedlacekphotography.smugmug.com 


Pine by 
name, pines 
by nature 

T HE pine marten has long been 
touted as a potential weapon in the 
UK’s war against the grey squirrel, 
but recent research suggests that the 
animals might not be as effective as 
originally hoped. 

The issue comes from the discovery 
that pine martens dislike venturing 
into urban areas, meaning that even 
if grey squirrels were driven out of rural 
areas, populations would replenish in 
cities and then return. Joshua Twining, 
the lead author of the research from 
Queen’s University Belfast, explains: 
‘As the pine marten does not occupy 
urban areas anywhere within its 
European range, it is not likely to be the 
sole solution to the invasive grey 
squirrel. If action is not taken to support 
the pine marten in the long run, we may 
see a reversal of their current success 
and doom our native red squirrels.’ 

Using camera traps across 332 sites 
in Northern Ireland, in both urban and 



Pine martens 
(above) are 
unlikely to 
venture into 
urban areas, 
where grey 
squirrels 
(below) thrive 



rural areas, citizen scientists measured 
populations of pine martens and red 
and grey squirrels, and used the data to 
predict the species’ future distribution. 
As a result of the pine martens’ aversion 
to urban areas, the study argues, grey 
squirrels can not only replenish popula¬ 
tions, but also develop characteristics 
and behaviours that will enable them 
to evade the predators in future. 
Other studies suggest that some species 
can develop anti-predator responses 
in as little as a few generations. 

The paper, which was published in the 
Journal of Applied Ecology, concluded 
that afforestation to increase marten 
populations is required, in conjunction 
with urban grey squirrel control. 


Good week for 

Libidinous tortoises 

Diego, a giant Galapagos tortoise, 
has retired from a breeding pro¬ 
gram in which he fathered around 
800 offspring. Diego, who prev¬ 
iously lived in San Diego zoo, 
arrived at Espanola when there 
were only 12 females and two 
males of his species alive on the 
island. After his Herculean efforts, 
the population is now 2,000. Get 
the man some ice 

Tree hugging 

A National Trust poll says that the 
country has fallen in love with 
Nature during lockdown. A third 
of adults are more interested in 
it, while those aged between 25 
and 34 have shown the largest 
growth in interest 



Aliens 

Scientists from the University of 
Nottingham have suggested that 
there are likely to be at least 36 
‘ongoing intelligent civilisations’ 
in the Milky Way galaxy. As 
Arthur C Clarke said: ‘Either we 
are alone in the universe or we 
are not. Both are equally terrifying’ 

Heritage organisations 

The National Lottery Heritage fund 
has announced that it will use 
some of its £50 million Emergency 
Fund to help organisations recover 
and reopen; it’s extended the 
application deadline for grants 
to the end of July 

Bad week for 

Chlorinated chicken 

An NFU petition calling on the 
Government to put into law 
a promise not to import low- 
standard food and protect 
British farmers has received, 
at the time of writing, more 
than a million signatures 

Chatty barbers 

In possibly the best news 
for introverts, hairdressers 
have been told by the 
National Hair and Beauty 
Federation to avoid small 
talk and observe a silence 
rule once salons reopen 
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Fishbourne Palace is full of sights to inspire, such as this hypocaust system 


Romans go home 


B RITAIN’S largest Roman villa 
faces closure after a significant 
fall in income from visitors. Fishbourne 
Palace in West Sussex, which was 
constructed in about 70AD, normally 
receives about 160,000 visitors a year, 
but as a result of lockdown, the Sussex 
Archaeological Society is facing a short¬ 
fall of some SI million. The society is 
launching a fundraising appeal in order 
to prevent the villa, as well as other 
properties in its care, such as Lewes 
Castle and Michelham Priory, from 
permanent closure. 

Speaking to The Times, historian 
Tom Holland backed the appeal, calling 
Fishbourne ‘an archaeological jewel by 
international standards’. ‘It is hard to 
over-emphasise how significant a site 
Fishbourne is: the largest residential 
building found from the Roman period 
in Britain, and a key site in explaining 


how the newly conquered province 
came to be absorbed culturally as well 
as militarily into the Roman Empire.’ 

Mr Holland, who is also the appeal’s 
patron, adds that the villa was a per¬ 
sonal source of inspiration for him, 
and that he first visited as a child after 
reading an Asterix book. 'The Big 
Fight ... is all about a Gallic chieftain 
who enthusiastically collaborates with 
the Romans by building a himself a huge 
villa complex, and I vividly remember 
gazing at Fishbourne in wonder as 
a palace that might well have been 
owned by a real life British equivalent.’ 
Fishbourne is believed to have been 
built for Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, 
a king of the Regni tribe who gained 
Roman citizenship. To donate, visit 
www.sussexpast.co.uk. The Sussex 
Archaeological Society will celebrate 
its 175th anniversary in June 2021. 


Dress like an 
Egyptian 


OME 120 years ago, the 
Master and members of the 
Art Workers’ Guild performed 
a provocative pageant, Beauty’s 
Awakening, before the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of 
London. It was an attack on the 
moral and aesthetic degradation 
of the City, and included person¬ 
ifications of nine historic ‘Fair 
Cities’—Thebes, Athens, Rome, 

Byzantium, Florence, Venice, 

Nuremburg, Paris and Oxford. The narrator, ‘Time’, was the 
architect Harrison Townsend; the prolocutor, the future Slade 
professor, Selwyn Image; and the backdrop by Henry Wilson. 

A few weeks ago, a member of the Guild spotted Henry 
Holiday’s design for Thebes/Rameses in Abbott & Holder’s 
recent listing and the Guild acquired it. It’s early days, 
but this may prompt the Guild to mount an exhibition of 
material related to the pageant. The design can be viewed 
by prior arrangement. Visit www.artworkersguild.org or 
call 020-7713 0966. Peyton Skipwith 




The eagle has landed 




L ISA HOOPER’S poster ( below ) has been chosen by the 
South of Scotland Golden Eagle Project to be the face 
of its new informational leaflet, which will help locals 
understand what they can do to boost the low numbers 
of eagles in the area. Miss Hooper, a printmaker and 
associated member of the Society of Wildlife Artists, was 
chosen as a result of her passion for protecting wildlife 
and using her art to showcase the wonders of the natural 
world. The exclusive prints will be for sale, with each 
edition raising funds for the eagle conservation project. 

Using a ‘reduction linocut’ process, Miss Hooper gradu¬ 
ally and carefully 
cut away one piece 
of lino about 15 
times, putting it 
through the press 
at each cut, some¬ 
times multiple 
times and with 
different colours 
to add layers. For 
more information 
on the conserva¬ 
tion project, visit 
www. golden 
eaglessouthof 
scotland.co.uk, 
and to buy a print, 
visit www.hoopoe 
prints.co.uk 
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Gene-edited crops could soon be on the horizon for British agriculture 


Future food 

F URTHER amendments to the much debated Agriculture Bill could include 
legalising gene-editing of crops in England. Peers are preparing plans 
to remove restrictions on gene-editing, which is currently controlled by the 
same EU laws that govern genetically modified crops, in a move that could 
offer the chance to grow hardier and more nutritious varieties. The changes 
will be proposed when the bill reaches the committee stages in the Lords 
next month, and is believed to have widespread support. 

Gene-editing of plants and animals is different to genetic modification 
(GM), and scientists insist that it is ‘cheaper, faster, simpler, safer and more 
precise’ than current GM technology. Speaking to the Guardian, David 
Baulcombe from Cambridge University points out: ‘Early benefits for UK 
agriculture could include gluten-free wheat, disease-resistant sugar beet and 
potatoes that are even healthier than those we have now.’ Peers also believe 
that gene-editing could give the UK an advantage in agriculture post-Brexit. 

During a reading of the bill two weeks ago, Lord Cameron said: ‘This is a way 
of speeding up the natural methods of farm breeding to ensure that we can 
improve environmental and nutritional outcomes of feeding our ever-expanding 
human population.’ Defra minister Lord Gardiner, responding for the Government, 
appeared to agree, saying that the ‘EU approach is unscientific’. By removing the 
expensive restrictions imposed by the EU, it’s also hoped that growing these type 
of plants would be possible for small and medium-sized businesses and farmers. 



Jedburgh auction house Brown & Turner is offering two equine 
sculptures gilded in 24-carat gold by Frippy Jameson as part 
of a special online 
auction tomorrow, 

June 25. Proceeds 
from the auction, in 
conjunction with the 
Borders Art Fair, will 
help contemporary 
artists from the Borders and 
beyond who have been affected by 
the pandemic. As well as the horses, 
titled Drumhorse in Gold and Racehorse 
in Gold (right), some 170 works by 48 
artists will also feature in the auction. 

To view the catalogue and to bid, visit 
www.brownandturner.co.uk 



Country Mouse 

Back to the future 


T HIS week, the excitement of producing the 
magazine from outposts as far apart as Devon 
and the Black Isle in the Scottish Highlands has 
been added to by a new email system. I’m not 
a natural with computers and struggle with what 
seems blindingly obvious to anyone half my age. 
What I am told should be intuitive can feel anything 
but. Still, patience and determination have won 
through—it seems to me that if you don’t force your¬ 
self to keep up with modern technologies, you will 
be lost in some hopeless, luddite wilderness for the 
rest of your life. 

Fortunately, gardening is a more simple and 
manual pastime. Rachel and I are now reaping the 
rewards of all the sowing we did when we first went 
into isolation, more than three months ago. I find 
great solace in growing something from seed and 
then eating it—although I am yet to emulate my late 
father, who, on occasion, would proudly announce 
that every single ingredient of Sunday lunch had 
been raised on his little farm. I do believe that grow¬ 
ing your own helps you appreciate food, something 
that’s all too easy to take for granted. MH 


Town Mouse 

It’s no yolking matter 



C OME quickly! The egg has exploded in the 
microwave!’ The tone was eager rather than 
nervous and the intense interest into the cause 
of the disaster—the failure to break the yolk— 
suggested a desire to recreate the effect at a future 
date. There will be trouble if so. It’s one of several 
colourful accidents bound up with an ongoing 
experiment to encourage the children to make their 
own porridge or scrambled egg for breakfast. 
Clearing up the attendant mess has made me 
wonder about its wisdom. 

The visit of the French President to London this 
week, meanwhile, has added to the sense that the 
capital is returning to life after lockdown. We 
watched the flypast of the Red Arrows trailing red, 
white and blue smoke from the top of the house. 
The streets are becoming steadily busier as more 
shops open up. Only the reviving weight of traffic 
is unwelcome. It’s a sore point that school uniforms 
have also reappeared after a long absence. The chil¬ 
dren now talk of school as if it was the destination 
of the fortunate and that’s simply not in the natural 
order of things. Their determined reluctance to do 
homework underlines, however, that it’s certainly 
not the studying they miss. JG 
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Quiz of the week 

1) In Dodie Smith’s novel The Hundred 
and One Dalmatians, Pongo’s mate 
isn’t called Perdita—what is her name? 

2) The common name of which 
wildflower comes from the Old English 
daeges eage, meaning ‘day’s eye’? 

3) What is the angle between each 
hour at the centre of a clockface? 

4) White wine from which country 
is referred to as ‘Hock’? 


5) On which part of the body would 
a Glengarry be worn? 



You can make me, save 
me, change me and raise 
me. What am I? 


100 years ago in 

COUNTRY LIFE 

June 26,1920 



T HE pleasing article in your 
number of June 5 reminds 
me of some interesting folklore 
peculiar to some parts of Derby¬ 
shire. There is, or was, a notion 
that when a baby smiles in its 
sleep its soul is away and talking 
with God and, therefore, the baby 
should not be awaked from its 
slumber. If the soul should not 
be able to find the infant at the 
same spot, it is obliged to wander 
until it finds its home. In sleep the 
soul goes to its Creator to com¬ 
mune and to receive instruction, 
and on its way on these occasions 
takes the form of a shrewmouse, 
in which it can the more readily 
leave and return to its home. 
For this reason the cat will not 
devour the shrewmouse.— R. 


1) Missis 2) Daisy 3) 30° 4) Germany 
5) Head 

Riddle me this: Money 



Oh, the agony! 

Resident agony uncle 
Kit Hesketh-Harvey 
solves your dilemmas 

Preserving the peace 

Q Our father has remarried and his wife 
is lovely, but my mother is still very 
hurt. Usually we don’t talk about it, but 
a family event is coming up at which we 
will all be present. I have no wish to blank 
my stepmother, but doing anything else 
will upset Mummy. What is the solution? 
T. W., Norfolk 


A First off, I do hope the event will go ahead. 

Perhaps a picnic on Holkham beach, with 
everybody yelling at each other from 6ft apart? 

Secondly, this being Norfolk, is your stepmother 
also your sister or... oh, stop. I’m not taking this 
seriously enough, because the answer is blindingly 
simple and a win-win. Have a heart-to-heart with 
your stepmother. She will be grateful to be taken 
into your confidence: it’s a tough gig, being a step- 
mum. Tell the truth: in order to comfort and calm 
your mother, you intend to spend the day entirely 
at her side, observing civilities, but not going over¬ 
board in displays of affection for her replacement. 

If she’s as lovely as you say, she will understand 
and be happier for it. She won’t want a scene, either. 



Time to buy 


Large Cooler 
Bag, £30, Cath 
Kidston (www. 
cathkidston.com) 


Bee Enamel Bottle Opener, 

£11.50, At Home in the 
Country (01484 865359; www. 
athomeinthecountry.co.uk) 


* 
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‘When one fib becomes 
due as it were, you must 
forge another to take 
up the old acceptance; 
and so the stock of your 
lies in circulation 
inevitably multiplies, and 
the danger of detection 
increases every day’ 

Vanity Fair , 

William Makepeace Thackeray 


Henley Lightweight 
Fedora, £40, Hayfield 
England (01269 269401; 
www.hayfieldengland.com) 



Book of the week 

The Seaweed Collector’s Handbook, Miek Zwamborn (Profile, £12.99) 

The subtitle of this lovely looking book, From Purple Laver to Peacock’s Tail, 
is a foretaste of the range of evocatively named seaweeds that fringe our coasts, 
but which many of us are unable to identify. Written and illustrated by a Dutch poet 
and artist living on Mull, who runs a project to explore the natural environment, 
this handbook covers history, culture and ecology, as well as recipes made from 
such bounties of the sea as pepper dulse, sea lettuce and bladderwrack. 
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Another log on the fire By Oliver Preston 



On your walk 

Bog asphodel (Narthecium ossifragum) 



Hurry to your nearest peat bog, damp 
heath or moor, where these golden 
spires illuminate their surroundings like 
little amber traffic lights from now until 
September. With pyramidal clusters 
of star-shaped flowers and flattened leaf 
fans, the county flower of Ross is most 
common in the North and West, but 
legend says it originated at Rogie Falls 



in the Highlands, cropping up after the 
Virgin Mary lost her golden girdle there. 
Known as ‘maiden’s hair’ thanks to its 
use as a 17th-century hair dye (and 
saffron substitute), the Latin ossifragum 
means ‘bone breaker’: once blamed 
for bone conditions in livestock—a prob¬ 
lem actually caused by poor pasture- 
bog asphodel is, indeed, toxic. 


Wines of the week 

Concentrated green fruits 


Schloss Lieser, SL Riesling, 
Mosel, Germany 2015. £10.77, 
Justerini & Brooks, ale 8.5% 

Thomas Haag’s vineyards are 
just down the road from his 
father Fritz Haag’s estate, but 
on different soils. This cuvee 
is a classic expression 
of off-dry Mosel Riesling, 
with concentrated green 
fruits and subtle minerality. 



Perfect with pork belly 
Hunter’s, Offshoot Pet-Nat 
Sauvignon Blanc, Marl¬ 
borough, New Zealand 
2019. £12.95-£14.95, Laytons, 
Jeroboams, ale 11.5% 

The first vintage of this tangy 
pet-nat , which is bottled 
when still fermenting to give 
it light fizz. It’s naturally cloudy 
and bone dry, with vibrant 
tropical fruit, green apple 
and ginger zing. Perfect to 
cut through rich pork belly. 



Sweetly spiced 
CVNE, Cune Reserva, Rioja 
Alta, Spain 2015. £13.99, 
Majestic, ale 14% 

The first wine from CVNE 
(founded in 1879) was named 
after the winery’s initials, but 
the ‘V’ was written as a ‘U’, 
leading to the creation of this 
label. Here, a blend of 85% 
Tempranillo with Garnacha 
Tinta, Graciano and Mazuelo 
is aged for 18 months in oak. 
Savoury black- and red-fruit 
aromas, plus sweet spice, 
then a layered palate with silky 
black fruit and medium tannins. 








Orange, honeycomb 
and grapefruit 
Painted Wolf, Pictus VI, 
Coastal Region, South 
Africa 2017. £19.95-£22.50, 
Secret Bottle Shop, Talking 
Wines, ale 13% 

Pithy orange, rich honeycomb 
and grapefruit scents lead to 
a round, waxy and textured 
palate, as honey joins green 
apple, grapefruit and lime. 



For more, visit www.decanter.com 
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Letters to the Editor 



Mark Hedges 


Letter of the week 

A puzzling 
faux pas 

H 



We’ve all got issues 


OW wonderful to read about jigsaws 
(‘Picking up the pieces’, June 3 ) and 
what a godsend they have been lately. However, in a straw 
poll among friends, the decision was unanimous—the 
rules of jigsaw etiquette have been transgressed. I have 
been in lockdown with a friend and all the ‘old school’ 
entertainments have come to the fore: Scrabble, quizzes, 
cards and, of course, jigsaws. We completed our first 
without a problem. Our second (an historical county map) 
proved rather more contentious. We had about 70 pieces out 

of a thousand left to go when I was called away for the after- jV/Tp ac ti r»i r» Cf 1111 
noon. To my shock and horror, when I returned, the jigsaw ° 

had been completed. As you can imagine, I was incensed 
at this behaviour, yet my friend can see nothing 
wrong in it. Do any readers have a view on this? . * ».i 

Edwina Despard, Northamptonshire 


I N September, we will be downsizing and need to dispose 
of a precious trove: in a guest room known as The 
Country Life Bedroom, we have more than 1,000 copies 
of your august journal, dating back to 1997. The early 
years are a little sketchy, but the set builds to an impres¬ 
sive crescendo from about 2010 onwards, since which time 
the heavenly conjunction of a good housekeeper and 
a weekly subscription has created a more consistent collec¬ 



tion. They must not end up in the skip. Anyone who can collect from Arundel 
can have them (if their intentions are good), but, like Ado Annie, with me it’s all 
or nothing: take one, take ’em all. They are a family that wishes to stay together. 
Tim Ashley, West Sussex 
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The writer of the letter of the week will 
win a bottle of Pol Roger Brut Reserve 
Champagne 




Wake up and smell the lavender 

W HILE doing major renovations to my son’s Georgian 
house, attention was directed to two ancient lavender 
plants in front of the house. When an expert plantswoman 
friend of our builder saw these, she was quite excited and 
believes they are likely to be the oldest recorded lavender 
plants, at more than 100 years old and with stems as wide 
as a man’s forearm. She has successfully taken cuttings 
from these beautiful mother plants, which are alive with bees 
from late June to September, producing such copious amounts 
of nectar they surely should be part of everyone’s garden. The 
plants are named Lavandula x intermedia Woodhayes. 
Christy Page-Turner, Devon 


Y OUR article on English 
monarchs (June 10) was 
fascinating. Given that, until 
recently, 6ft was seen as 
a great height for a man, ■ 
some of our kings were very 
tall. Edward I, or Longshanks, Henry 
VIII and Charles II were all about 
6ft 2in, and Richard I and Edward II 
may well have been 6ft. In 1789, the 
body of Edward IV was exhumed and 
the skeleton measured. He was found 
to have been 6ft dlAiw., making him 
almost certainly our tallest monarch. 


" ' However, this could be unre¬ 
liable: a doctor measured the 
body of George Washington 
v *' ~ and announced that he also 

was 6ft 3V2in. Washington was 
very particular about his clothes and, 
when he submitted his measurements 
to his tailor, he claimed to be just 6ft. 
Who was our tallest king? It remains 
a mystery, but when The Duke of 
Cambridge ascends the throne, the 
title will almost certainly go to him. 
Given the height of his mother, the 
young Prince George may well go on 
to deprive his father of that honour. 
Stephen Shaw, Nottinghamshire 
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An honourable discharge 

W HILE reading an article about military dogs in an 
old copy of Country Life (April 17, 2019), I was 
reminded of our neighbour’s exquisitely behaved spaniel, 
which had failed its army training. Baffled, I asked what 
had led to its discharge. ‘Well, he just couldn’t resist 
retrieving the bomb,’ came the answer. 

Yasmin Dowler, Somerset 



Contact us (photographs welcome) 

Email: countrylife.letters@ti-media.com 


Post: We are sorry to say that we are unable to accept or respond 
to letters by post until such time as the Country Life offices re-open 

Tl Media Limited reserves the right to edit and to reuse in any format or medium submissions to the letters page of Country Life 

N.B. If you wish to contact us about your subscription, including regarding changes of address, please ring 
Magazines Direct on 0330 3331120 


Country Life, ISSN 0045-8856, is published weekly by Tl Media Limited, 3rd Floor, 161, Marsh Wall, London, E14 9AP, United Kingdom. Country Life Subscriptions: For enquiries and orders, please 
email: help@magazinesdirect.com, alternatively from the UKcall: 0330 333 1120, overseas call: +44 330 3331120 (Lines are open Monday-Saturday, 8am-6pm GMT excluding Bank Holidays). 
Oneyearfull subscription rates: 1 Year (51) issues. UK£213.70; Europe/Eire €380 (delivery 3-5 days); USA$460 (delivery 5-12 days); Rest ofWorld £359 (delivery 5-7 days). Periodicals postage 
paid at Brooklyn NY 11256. US Postmaster: Send address changes to Country Life, Airfreight and mailing in the USA by agent named WN Shipping USA, 165—15,146th Avenue, 2nd Floor, Jamaica, 
NY 11434, USA. Subscription records are maintained at Tl Media Ltd, Rockwood House, 9-16, Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, RH16 3DH. Air Business Ltd is acting as our mailing agent. BACK 
NUMBERS Subject to availability, issues from the past three years are £6 a copy (£8 in the EU, £10 overseas): 01795 662976; www.mags-uk.com. Subscriptions queries: 0844 848 0848. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining Country Life from your newsagent, please contact us on 020-3148 3300. We regret we cannot be liable for the safe custody or return of any solicited or unsolicited material, 
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Editorial Complaints We work hard to achieve the highest standards of editorial content and we are committed to complying with the Editors’ Code of Practice (https://www.ipso.co.uk/IPSO/cop.html) as enforced by IPSO.If you have 
a complaint about our editorial content, you can email us at complaints@ti-media.com or write to Complaints Manager, Tl Media Limited Legal Department, 3rd Floor, Marsh Wall, London El 4 9AP. Please provide details of the mate¬ 
rial you are complaining about and explain your complaint by reference to the Editors’ Code. We will try to acknowledge your complaint within 5 working days and we aim to correct substantial errors as soon as possible. 
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Hair of the dog 

W HILE sitting eating our porridge, 
with a drop of single malt—as 
has become our norm in lockdown— 
I noticed my husband’s hair, which I’d 
cut rather too short at the back (out 
of view, luckily). We started to think 
how lucky our labradors were, with 
their svelte, glistening coats. How 
much easier life would be with a head 
of hair like theirs: one length and 
style, continually being renewed and 
the colour maintained, too. Then 
again, there would be all that moulted 
hair everywhere. 

Caroline Moffat, Cumbria 




The school of 
Country Life 

S a teacher, this period 
of lockdown has 
brought about many chal¬ 
lenges. Navigating my students 
through reform of the privy 
council in the Tudor era via 
Google Classroom has been 
a pretty mirthless experience, but 
there have been some moments 
of joy. One such ray of sunshine 
comes each week, when I meet with 
the students in my form online to do 
the Country Life quiz. This has 
become a real staple and I’ve even 
started to notice parents hovering in 
doorways, whispering answers to 
their children. So thank you, for con¬ 
tinuing to publish, entertain and 
inform during this time. 

Paul South, Oxfordshire 


COUNTRY LIFE 
JULY I 



Cream of the Cotswolds: 
a grand tour, fields 
of flax and best 
houses to buy; 
plus bees, tomatoes 
and reading clouds 


Make someone’s 
week, every week, with 
a Country Life subscription 
03303331120 



Be careful what 
you wish for 


T HERE’S no doubt what the estate 
agents think: homes in the country¬ 
side are going to be in increasing 
demand. The advertisement pages 
in local newspapers already confirm a revival 
of interest and the ‘under offer’ signs are pro¬ 
liferating. Agromenes warned from the start 
of the lockdown that the pressure to buy and, 
therefore, to build in rural areas would inten¬ 
sify once we were through the worst of Covid-19. 

Lack of a garden or access to green space 
has hit flat-dwellers hard. It makes it worse 
when they feel left out of the Zoom chat between 
meetings that is heavily into the growing of 
vegetables and boasting about burgeoning 
beans. Urban life is emptier with restau¬ 
rants, theatres and 
cinemas closed; life in 
the countryside seems 
fuller, where outside 
activities make social 
distancing easier. 

This contrast will 
remain for the foresee¬ 
able future. It’s not only 
that theatres can’t open 
in a way that enables them to make money, it’s 
that many of their audiences won’t want to 
risk infection. Most restaurants will simply 
not survive on the basis of social distancing 
and for them, too, many of their customers 
will be loath to risk unnecessary exposure. 

The vibrant cafe scene that’s been such 
a feature of modern, urban Britain will take 
a long time to recover. At the same time, 
working from home, video-conferencing and 
mail order will all reduce the intrinsic attrac¬ 
tion of city-centre living and, therefore, 
moving out will be an increasing trend. 

For country people, all this has an 
ominous ring. Pre-coronavirus, it was dif¬ 
ficult enough to prevent the ruinous 
development of market towns and villages. 
After it, the task will be doubly hard, not 
least because this is being played out against 


4 This Government 

promised more localism 
and easier planning. 
These are mutually 
contradictory % 


the background of a Government pledged 
to reform the planning system. 

It’s an old and oft-repeated promise and the 
current Secretary of State, Robert Jenrick, 
is discovering what all his predecessors found: 
if you make planning more locally accountable, 
you make planning permission more difficult 
to come by. If you make planning permission 
easier to obtain, you infuriate local people who 
passionately want to defend their environment. 

This Government promised more localism 
and an easier planning system. These are 
mutually contradictory. No wonder the dif¬ 
ficulties Mr Jenrick is said to be encountering 
with his Planning White Paper are making 
him vulnerable to an early exit from the Cabinet. 

Despite these present 
uncertainties, the 
political battle must be 
engaged. Government 
pressure on local 
authorities to build 
more houses has been 
relentless. The social 
impact of the housing 
shortage is recognised 
on all sides, but the failure to plan properly, to 
build sustainably and to protect effectively has 
resulted in the increasing despoiling of rural 
England. Properly designed new communities 
with good infrastructure and homes of archi¬ 
tectural merit have proved few and far between, 
whereas cloned estates have become the norm. 

What we need is real reform, which enforces 
more stringent building regulations that will 
produce resilient homes fit for the future, 
coupled with an insistence on quality of 
design that respects the local context and 
integrates new building into the surrounding 
environment. That’s the only way in which 
we can accommodate the post-Covid pres¬ 
sures without destroying the very countryside 
to which people are increasingly attracted. 


Follow @agromenes on Twitter 
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A view from 
Salisbury 


T HE Government is presently aim¬ 
ing to allow museums and tourist 
attractions to start re-opening 
from July. It’s a really important 
moment for the sector and attention will 
naturally focus on the activities of large 
institutions. There are huge numbers of 
smaller players in this field, however, and 
Athena thought it might be interesting 
to look at the lockdown experience and 
prospects of one of them: Arundells in the 
close of Salisbury Cathedral, Wiltshire (‘An 
escape from politics’, page 66). 

Run independently by a trust, Arundells, 
formerly the home of Prime Minister Sir 
Edward Heath, has only been open to the 
public since 2008. The past few years have 
seen a concerted attempt to develop it as 
a venue and visitor attraction. This process 


was interrupted in 2018 by the Novichok 
poisonings in Salisbury, the fallout from 
which drastically reduced tourist numbers 
in the city. In 2019, however, things began 
to look better and the year closed after 
some very successful Christmas openings. 
As a result, there was optimism for 2020— 
the 800th anniversary of the cathedral. 

C Confidence also 
depends on the clarity 
of Government policy. 
This has been lacking } 

As the house prepared for the visitor 
season in March this year, the threat 
of coronavirus already loomed large. The 
doors opened as planned, on Saturday, 
March 14, but hardly any visitors came and 
there was disquiet both over the safety 
of the volunteers, who make the opening 
of the property possible, and of visitors. 
It was not, therefore, a difficult decision 
to close the house temporarily on the 
Monday. That decision, regretfully sup¬ 
ported by the trustees, was confirmed in 
the long term on March 23, hours before 
the lockdown was announced. 


The job-retention scheme organised by 
the Government thus came as a godsend. 
A continued security presence aside, the 
house and its staff, including the manager 
of the property, the curator and the market¬ 
ing and events manager, were all furloughed. 
The garden could have been abandoned and 
reinstated, but as the gardener could work 
safely alone and outside, the decision was 
taken to maintain it. The lockdown also 
briefly interrupted a programme of exter¬ 
nal decoration and repair, but this was, 
likewise, completed under social-distancing 
measures. As a result, the whole property 
stands pristine and poised to re-open. 

That can’t realistically happen, however, 
in July. Nor in the future, until Arundells can 
operate safely—or, at least, with reasonable 
confidence of safety—for staff and visitors. 
The house is physically small, which is an 
issue (as it is for many smaller country 
houses), but confidence also depends on the 
clarity of Government policy and strategy. 
So far, this has been strikingly lacking. 

In the meantime, it makes sense to take 
advantage of the furlough scheme for as long 
as possible. The furloughed team remain 
optimistic about the future. As the manager, 
Ivan Smith, observes: ‘The determination 
to make this work has never dimmed.’ 
Athena wishes them well. 


The way we were Photographs from the Country Life archive 
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Water rushes over the 
cascade below the Dam 
Head Bridge on the estate of 
Bretton Hall, West Yorkshire. 
The 500-acre grounds near 
Wakefield are now home to 
the Yorkshire Sculpture Park. 


The Country Life Picture 
Library contains 120 years’ 
worth of photography and 
articles from the world’s 


leading architectural and 
gardens experts. We are 
delighted to note that we 
are now able to offer our 
normal services again: 
images are available to 
license or purchase in print 
form from £35 plus VAT 
Please email enquiries 
to clpicturelibrary 
@ti-media.com 
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Photograph: Alfred E. Henson/Country Life Picture Library 
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Howardian Hills 

Photograph by Nicholas Howard 

I F you allow that Yorkshire is God’s own 
county, then the Howardian Hills must 
surely constitute the divinity’s chosen 
estate within it. This is a supremely hospitable 
landscape of Jurassic limestone—the only 
Jurassic landscape in the North to be desig¬ 
nated an AONB—well wooded with rolling 
hills and attractive, stone-built villages. 
The population of this 79-square-mile AONB 
is less than 10,000. 

The principal river is the Derwent, flowing 
from the North York Moors and out through 
Kirkham Gorge, the deep-cut outflow of a huge 
lake that existed here after the last ice age. 

The landscape is rich in history from the Iron 
Age onwards and there was a Roman fort at the 
nearby town of Malton. The village of Crayke, 
set on a high, isolated hill, was a resting place 
of the body of St Cuthbert during the Danish 
invasions of the 9th century and an outlying 
part of Co Durham until 1844. 

As well as castles and former monastic sites, 
there are some outstanding country houses. 
The most celebrated is Castle Howard with its 
spectacular estate {pictured), within which 
is the Yorkshire Arboretum. It is after this 
house—and the owning family—that the 
hills are named. Another notable institution 
is the Benedictine Abbey of Ampleforth. 

Part of the attraction of the Howardian 
Hills is that they border magnificent stretches 
of very different landscape. At the northern tip 
of the AONB is the market town of Helmsley, 
the gateway to the North York Moors, and, 
to the south, east and west, the hills drop into 
the Vales of York and Pickering. JG W. 


Hovingham Hall is another magni¬ 
ficent country house in the AONB, 
built in the Palladian style by Thomas 
Worsley. Thomas’s twin interests 
were horses and architecture—his 
descendant, Giles Worsley, brother 
of the present owner, Sir William 
Worsley, was Country Life’s Archi¬ 
tectural Editor from 1989 to 1994. 
Thomas, who built an indoor riding 
school as the entrance to the Hall, 
reputedly taught George III to ride; 
in turn, the King made him Surveyor 
General to the Board of Works 

The estate has a notable link with cricket: 
Sir William Worsley, 4th Bt, was captain 
of Yorkshire in 1928-29. The pitch in front 
of the house, the oldest privately owned 
ground in the country, has been graced 
by Freddie Trueman and Geoff Boycott 
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My favourite painting Rebecca Stott 

Woman with a Crow by Picasso 




Rebecca Stott is a writer, professor 
of Literature and Creative Writing at the 
University of East Anglia and a broad¬ 
caster on BBC Radio 4’s Point of View. 
Her memoir, In the Days of Rain, won 
the 2017 Costa Biography Award 

i I’ve had a print of this painting 
hanging over my desk since I first saw 
it in Toledo in 1983, travelling across 
Spain on a university art-history trip 
at the age of 19. We were in Toledo to 
study the El Grecos, but I couldn’t take 
my eyes off this woman and her crow, 
the tenderness of her hands, the way 
she leans in to nuzzle and cradle the 
bird, the sweet haunting darkness 
of their reverie. In my new novel, Dark 
Earth , one of my sixth-century sisters 
has a pet crow, so Picasso’s girl has been 
coming alive for me in new ways more 
than 35 years after I first saw her J 


Woman with a Crow, 1904,25V2in 
by 19V2in, by Pablo Picasso (1881-1973), 
Toledo Museum of Art, Ohio 


John McEwen comments on Woman with a Crow 


I T is hard not to see the crow symbolising 
death in this predominantly water¬ 
colour painting. Death and dejection 
inspired Picasso’s ‘Blue Period’, 1901-04, 
of which this is a late example. Two early 
deaths haunted him: those of his younger 
sister, Conchita, when he was 13, and of Carles 
Casagemas (1880-1901), when he was 19. 
He promised God not to be a painter if 
Conchita was spared. That vow contributed 
to his lifelong terror of mortality. 

The gifted painter and poet Casagemas 
was Picasso’s best friend. He was the son 
of the American consul-general in Barcelona, 


where Picasso came in 1895 when his artist 
father was appointed professor of drawing 
at the School of Fine Arts. They met in 
1899, shared a studio and travelled to Paris 
for the first time, to see the 1900 world fair, 
the Paris Exposition. 

Casagemas, who temperamentally 
inclined to the fin-cLe-siecle Decadent 
Movement, fell for an artist’s model, 
Germaine. Back in Spain, he and Picasso 
had a bust up. Casagemas returned to 
Paris, got drunk, brandished a loaded 
pistol, missed Germaine and then shot him¬ 
self dead. Picasso’s reaction was to use 


Casagemas’s vacated Parisian studio and 
bed Germaine. It was trips back to his 
native Spain that re-awoke the Spaniard 
in him, the melancholy solemnity mani¬ 
fested by the Blue Period. 

This portrait is of Margot, step-daughter 
of the owner of Le Lapin Agile, a bohemian 
Montmartre cafe noted for sing-alongs and 
folk singing, today a tourist attraction. 
Margot had a pet crow. 

Crows and parrots are the brainiest birds, 
so make the most amusing pets. Margot 
clearly loved her crow, but we do not say 
‘a murder of crows’ for nothing. 
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An escape 

from 

politics 

Arundells, 59, The Close, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire 
Property of the Sir Edward 
Heath Charitable Foundation 

An ancient house in the 
magical setting of Salisbury 
Cathedral became the 
home of a former Prime 
Minister. John Goodall 
looks at its remarkable story 

Photographs by Justin Paget 

I N the early 1980s, the former Con¬ 
servative Prime Minister Sir Edward 
Heath was searching for a country 
house. His requirement was for some¬ 
thing Georgian with a view of the sea, a con¬ 
cession to his passion for sailing. The house 
had to be small enough to be comfortable, but 
large enough to entertain and within easy 
striking distance of London. Sir Edward failed 
to find what he wanted, but discovered instead 
a property with which he fell in love: Arundells 
in the Cathedral Close at Salisbury. 

The introduction was made through Robert 
Key, his then parliamentary secretary and 
MP for Salisbury, who had been educated at 
the cathedral school in the close. At the time, 
the property was available for only nine years, 
the tail end of a lease. Nevertheless, in the 
spring of 1985, Sir Edward bought this for 
the then astonishing sum of £120,000. Seven 
years later, he secured the freehold. It was, as 
he liked to say, the only home he ever owned. 

The history of Arundells is inextricably 
bound up with that of the great cathedral that 
overshadows it. In the 1190s, plans were drawn 
up to move the seat of the see of Salisbury 
from nearby Old Sarum and, with the approval 
of Richard I, the site for the present church 
was identified two miles southwards at the 
confluence of the Avon with four tributaries. 

Fig 1: The main front, remodelled by John 
Wyndham in about 1720. His daughter’s 
husband gave the house its current name 
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Fig 2: Edward Heath’s study is furnished with David Lloyd George’s desk and overlooks the garden and water meadows beyond 


From the first, the idea was to create a close 
in the shadow of the new cathedral. In the 
words of a 13th-century Dean of Salisbury, 
William de Wanda, this low-lying and open 
site—exceptionally spacious by comparison 
with its peers—also provided ‘each of the 
canons a proper space for the erection of 
a dwelling house.’ In about 1213, the chapter 
decreed that the 52 canons should build 
themselves ‘fair houses of stone, near the 
wall of the close or the river that compasses 
the close, and two stone walls to enclose the 
ground assigned to them’. The direction 
to build in stone is striking, a clear mark 
of permanency and architectural ambition. 

Not all the building plots around the close 
were of equal size, a reflection of the very 
different financial circumstances of the indi¬ 
vidual canons. Arundells stands on one of 14 
l'/a-acre plots intended for the richer members 
of the community to the west of the cathe¬ 
dral, with gardens dropping to the river. It’s 
still defined by the two medieval walls erected 
according to the chapter’s instruction. 

Frustratingly, there is no documentary 
evidence as to who built Arundells or exactly 
when it was begun, but, in 1219, the canons 
were instructed to move into their new houses 
by the following November 1, All Saints Day. 


The probability is, therefore, that it was 
actually begun shortly before the foundation¬ 
laying ceremony of the cathedral church 
itself, almost exactly 800 years ago on April 
28,1220. Certainly, it must have been under 
construction before Whitsun 1223, when 
any unclaimed building plots were to be 
resumed by the bishop. 

Depending on when work began to the 
medieval house, it’s possible it was constructed 
with the oversight of Elias of Dereham, cele¬ 
brated by his contemporaries as an artificer 
and designer. He was a canon of Salisbury 
before 1222, built his own residence here and 
was closely involved in the new cathedral 
works. Whatever the case, a two-storey range 
of the original 13th-century house survives 
embedded in the existing fabric (Fig 3~). 

Most of the close houses were not attached 
to particular canonries or offices, which 
makes it very difficult to trace the medieval 
ownership and development of individual 
buildings. A 1993 survey by the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Historical Monuments of 
England, however, suggests that all the larger 
house plots were entered through a gateway 
that faced the cathedral. At Arundells, this 
survived into the 18th century, when it was 
replaced by the present gate. 


Beyond this was a yard and the canon’s 
house itself. This comprised a great hall with 
cross ranges to each end, one for services 
and the other incorporating a withdrawing 
chamber for the canon. According to this 
analysis, the surviving medieval fragment 
at Arundells is the withdrawing cross range 
with a projecting stair. The first securely 
recorded occupant was Henry of Blunston, 
Archdeacon of Dorset, who died in 1316. 

During the Reformation, the number of 
cathedral canons was reduced and the close 
ceased to be an exclusively clerical preserve. 
The last clerical occupant of Arundells, Leo¬ 
nard Bilson, left in 1561 in unusual circum¬ 
stances. He fell in love with a widow and got 
a former monk to his chapel at Arundells ‘to 
say a mass to call on the devil to make her his 
lady’. Bilson was pilloried and later impris¬ 
oned in the Tower of London; the house was 
then leased from the chapter by the lawyer 
and MP for Salisbury John Hooper, one of 
several properties he owned in the city. 

In 1609, Arundells was, in turn, leased by 
Sir Richard Mompesson, a former MP and 
disappointed courtier. He demolished most 
of the medieval house and attached two blocks 
to opposite corners of the cross range he 
preserved. The smaller contained a kitchen 
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Fig 3: The rear of Arundells with the spire of Salisbury Cathedral. The terrace is the foundation of the demolished Victorian addition 


and the larger a handsome series of domes¬ 
tic chambers including—according to the 
Parliamentary Survey of 1650—a hall and 
dining room, both wainscoted, as well as 
a chapel, gallery and 12 lodging chambers. 

The scale of the remodelling reflects the 
prestige enjoyed by the close as a place of 
residence. An anonymous visitor in 1635 
described it as ‘very spacious encompass’d 
in with a wall very strong’ and accommodating 
‘the Bishops Palace, the Deans, the Canons 
and Doctors Houses, and many others, 
wherin Knights and Gentlemen of ranke and 
quality have their residence’. 

Many gentry families occupied different 
houses in the close over several generations. 
They also built in connection and competi¬ 
tion with each other. Arundells was re-cast 
in broadly its present form by a member 
of one, John Wyndham of Norrington, who 
leased the property in 1718. His family owned 
a large private house in Salisbury town, the 


College, but his father, an MP and Sheriff 
of Wiltshire, had also lived in the close. 

In about 1720, Wyndham refaced two sides 
of the 17th-century house—the main (east) and 
south fronts in stone, installed sash windows 
and created the present hipped roof (Fig J). 
He furnished the interior with its surviving 
much-restored stair and panelling. It’s not 
known who undertook the work, but it was 
probably a local builder. The changes are 
recorded in a detailed survey made of the prop¬ 
erty in 1745 by J. Lyons, which also shows the 
remarkable formal gardens he laid out. They 
terminated at the water’s edge with a green¬ 
house and summer house, as well as an iron 
fence to open out the view beyond. 

Wyndham’s daughter married James Arun- 
dell, a son of the 6th Lord Arundell, who 
bestowed his name upon the house. A full 
inventory of 1803, taken when his wife died, 
describes a full set of domestic and service 
chambers and an associated ‘chapel’ in the 


cathedral. Thereafter, Arundells was leased 
to various tenants, including two schools, until 
1845, when it became the home of Fitzherbert 
Macdonald, a solicitor and the diocesan regi¬ 
strar, and his wife, Eliza. They lived here for 
50 years and modernised the house with 
plate-glass windows and added an extension, 
now demolished, between 1860 and 1879. 

The house continued to be leased out to 
successive owners into the early 20th century 
and several inventory descriptions of the 
building have been identified by Annie Boag, 
who is preparing a history of the property. 
During the Second World War, the house was 
used as a wool depot and by the Red Cross 
library service. Its occupants were reluctant 
to spend money on the fabric, however, and, 
by degrees, it fell into neglect. Incredible as 
it may now seem, following the death of one 
resident, Canon Alderson, in 1962 an advertise¬ 
ment was placed in The Times that read: 
‘Salisbury Close. Will anyone save and live >- 
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Fig 4 above: The dining 
room, decorated by Derek 
Frost Associates, with its 
mirrored display of porce¬ 
lain and series of views 
by John Piper. Fig 5 right: 
Many of Sir Edward’s 
paintings hang in the 
drawing room, including 
one by Churchill that was 
damaged by an IRA bomb 
in London in 1970. The 
room also contains Sir 
Edward’s beloved Stein¬ 
way grand piano 
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in a historic house with two acres of walled 
garden and river frontage, but will cost money?’ 

Robert and Kate Hawkings, who visited the 
property in the spring of 1964, took up the 
challenge. They drew up plans with the help 
of an architect friend, Jim Ralph, based in 
London. Their far-reaching repairs and alter¬ 
ations, recorded in a survey of 1968 by Frederic 
C. Levitt and Partners (a conscious evoca¬ 
tion of that done by Lyons in 1745), included 
the demolition of the Victorian extension. 
The footings of the latter now serve as a stone 
terrace to the back of the house. The Hawk- 
ingses also redecorated much of the interior 
and restored the gardens, in return for a 30- 
year lease at a ground rent of £200. 

i The direction to build 
in stone is a clear mark 
of permanency and 
architectural ambition 5 

It was the tail end of this lease that Sir 
Edward bought in 1985. He engaged design 
consultants Derek Frost Associates to adapt 
and rewire the house, work that was relatively 
unconstrained as the interior preserved few 
historic fittings of interest. As Prime Minister, 
Sir Edward had been involved in the redecor¬ 
ation of both Chequers (Country Life, May 
6 and 13 ) and 10, Downing Street so this 
undertaking was not without context and he 
took a close interest in it. 

In some points, the changes were histori- 
cist, as, for example, the insertion of period 
fireplaces in the entrance hall and library. 
Such insertions and some of the pale colour 
schemes are redolent of official government 
residences of the period. These are com¬ 
bined with rather more striking alterations; 
for example, the bold redecoration of the 
dining room (Fig 4) and the mirrored dis¬ 
play and new floor in the entrance hall. 

The contents reflect Sir Edward’s wide- 
ranging interests in music (his Steinway grand 
piano has pride of place in the drawing room), 
sailing, Japan and China (Fig 6~). There is 
a good collection of paintings, with an empha¬ 
sis on the early 20th century (Fig 5). One 
source of pride was two works by Winston 
Churchill. Politics is relatively marginalised, 
apart from a set of cartoons and a formidable 
bank of framed photographs recording Sir 
Edward’s meetings with world figures. His 
book-lined study enjoys the garden and water- 
meadow view that was his great joy (Fig 2~). 

During his career, Sir Edward survived 
two attempts on his life and there was con¬ 
cern for his safety. He nonetheless fought 
off attempts to enclose the bottom of the 



Fig 6: The stair decorated with the story of the Monkey King. This Peking paper was a gift 
to Heath from Richard Burn and Peter Batey, both of whom have Chinese connections 


garden and its magnificent view. Instead, he 
planted the garden to reduce sightlines to the 
house and accommodated two police posts 
and a panic room on the property. 

Sir Edward died at Arundells on July 17, 
2005, and, as were many previous occupants 
of the house, was buried in the cathedral. 
He had no direct heirs, so, by the terms of his 
will, he established the Sir Edward Heath 
Charitable Foundation. This was charged 
with opening the house to the public and 
making it available for charitable purposes, 
including activities linked to music, sailing 
and education. It was initially chaired by the 
former cabinet secretary Lord Armstrong 
of Ilminster, a long-standing friend. 

In 2008, the ground floor of the house 
opened to guided tours. After a promising 
beginning, however, visitor numbers began 
to fall and the trustees contemplated selling 
the building. In response, another group of 


friends and former staff, headed by Peter 
Batey, a former private secretary, assumed 
a leading role in the trust in 2013. 

The current members have broadened the 
activities accommodated by the house to 
include lectures, events and concerts. More 
rooms have been opened and there are plans 
to create an enlarged exhibition space in the 
stables, which have, until recently, been occu¬ 
pied by an electricity substation. An appeal 
to raise £5 million, the majority as a capital 
endowment, has also been initiated. The aim 
is to attract a maximum of 14,000 visitors 
a year, but the present circumstances are very 
challenging. The irony is that Sir Edward’s 
political legacy—particularly his interest in 
Britain’s connections with Europe and China 
—has never felt more immediate. W. 
Arundells, Salisbury, Wiltshire (01722 
326546; www.arundells.org) 
Acknowledgements: Annie Boag andlvanSmith 
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With pristine beaches, plenty of wildlife and an Enid Blyton 
atmosphere, the Benmore estate, on the island of Mull, 
is the perfect place for a great British holiday 


From catching salmon to lobster-potting, picnicking by a loch and playing beach 
rounders, the Benmore estate provides the ultimate Scottish-island experience 



AGLES soar above the rugged 
peaks of the Benmore estate, on 
the Isle of Mull, surveying for¬ 
ested glens thick with deer, the 
graceful expanse of an 18th-century sport¬ 
ing lodge and a sinuous coastline where 
seals and otters hunt for their prey, keeping 
a safe distance from the minke whales, dol¬ 
phins, orcas and basking sharks that stalk 
the deep Hebridean sea in summer. 

4 There are few cars 
and animals roam 
free. It’s the world as 
it was 200 years ago, 
so raw and unspoilt } 

Arriving at Benmore is almost like step¬ 
ping back in time to a wilder, more natural 
Britain. ‘In a world where children are so 
taken by screens, media and connectivity, 
one lovely thing about Mull is that it really 
brings them back to Nature,’ says the 
estate’s owner, Tim Radford. ‘There are no 
high-rise hotels, no night clubs and no 
bright lights. There are very few cars and 
animals roam free. It’s the world as it was 
200 years ago, so raw and unspoilt.’ 


The 32,000-acre estate welcomes guests 
throughout the year and its spectacular 
coastal location makes it the perfect destin¬ 
ation for a traditional family holiday. 
‘It’s a wonderful environment to enjoy 
family life at a slower pace,’ explains Mr 
Radford. ‘It allows you to pass the time 
doing family activities together, whether 
it’s exploring, walking, picknicking or bar¬ 
becuing.’ Traditional country sports are 
also on offer, from summer fishing to 
autumn stalking. The salmon arrive at the 


end of June, filling the rivers and lochs and 
providing exciting sport throughout the 
summer months. From September, Benmore 
offers an unrivalled stalking experience, 
all set against the breathtaking backdrop 
of the neighbouring islands. The estate also 
has some exceptional sea fishing, whether 
catching mackerel, pollock, tope or skate. 
‘One thing is for sure, guests will spend 
time out at sea, adventuring on the boats, 
and, for many, that will form the best 
memories of their week here.’ 
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Guests can go puffin-watching aboard the Benmore Lady {left and below) and stay 
at Knock House {above), a sporting lodge that was once home to Princess Louise 



The estate has its own small fleet of 
boats, the Benmore Lady and the Corra- 
Bheinn, which take guests out on sea 
safaris or to explore the islands off Mull’s 
west coast. One of the most popular trips 
is the short crossing to Iona, where St 
Columba founded Scotland’s first Christian 
monastery in the sixth century. ‘There is a 
peace and serenity that affects everyone 
who visits Iona. Together with its white, 
sandy beaches and turquoise sea, which 
have attracted so many artists over the 
years, the Abbey provides a stunning loca¬ 
tion for reflection and learning,’ notes Mr 
Radford. However, a trip out to sea also 
offers a wonderful opportunity to view the 
island from a different perspective: ‘You 
can discover the wild parts of Mull,’ says 
Mr Radford. ‘Whether it’s a hidden beach 
or a colony of seals resting on a stretch of 
rugged coastline, there’s an array of won¬ 
derful adventures to be had here; that’s 
what Benmore’s all about.’ 

And, of course, there’s wildlife spotting. 
Mull is fondly nicknamed Eagle Island and 
many guests visit it to see the majestic 
predators—but find they are equally 
enchanted by the sheer vari¬ 
ety of animals they can come 
across: ‘Most people say that 
they have never previously 
seen wildlife as close up 
as they see it here.’ 


Mr Radford’s particular favourites are the 
comedic puffins, which descend annually 
to breed on the remote and uninhabited 
islands that surround Mull. ‘These comical 
birds allow you to get quite close for a magi¬ 
cal encounter. It doesn’t matter what mood 
you are in, if you go puffin-spotting, you 
always come back with smile on your face.’ 

4 Most people say they 

have never seen 
wildlife as close up as 
they do at Benmore 5 

For children, in particular, spending time 
on the estate often feels like living in an 
Enid Blyton novel. ‘To see young people 
come here and their eyes light up with 
excitement is wonderful.’ It certainly was 
so for Mr Radford, who first visited the 
estate with his parents when he was 10 
years old and was so captivated that he 
bought it when it came up for sale in 2004. 
‘I have many wonderful memories of 


afternoons spent fishing for salmon or 
mackerel, crabbing, lobster-potting, playing 
beach rounders, stalking, walking up the 
hill, picnicking by Loch Ba or adventuring 
with my father and brothers,’ he recalls. 

Although Benmore has a distinguished 
history—its main residence, Knock House, 
was home to John, 9th Duke of Argyll, and 
his wife, Princess Louise, among others— 
it was rather dilapidated when Mr Radford 
acquired it. He has since transformed the 
house into a luxurious retreat for up to 20 
guests. ‘What I love about Benmore is the 
sense of tradition, right back to the mid 
15th century, when Knock and the sur¬ 
rounding lands belonged to the MacLeans 
of Duart. Every family brought their own 
history to it,’ says Mr Radford. ‘Even when 
the house was in disrepair, it had a wonder¬ 
ful beauty. It just needed loving again.’ 

There is little doubt the estate is very 
much loved now, with Mr Radford admitting 
he feels ‘extremely fortunate’ to own a place 
that brings together history, Nature, culture 
and adventure. ‘For me, Benmore is the 
ultimate Scottish-island experience. Each 
guest writes a new chapter in the house’s 
history and so the story continues.’ 

For more information or to book your 
summer holiday at Benmore, visit 
www.benmoreestate.co.uk or contact the 
team on 01680 300229 


















The chicken and 

the eggs 

Lockdown has made the idea of keeping hens-and harvesting their eggs-even more 
appealing, but the populations of a surprising number of delightful native breeds are 
dwindling. Kate Green canvasses expert opinion on rewarding poultry to consider 

Illustrations by Fiona Osbaldstone 


A S pandemic panic-buying hit the 

country this spring, the unassum¬ 
ing egg suddenly became under- 
the-counter contraband in village 
shops. Soon, lucky chicken owners were 
swapping half a dozen fresh eggs for a bag 
of pasta, a couple of loo rolls or last week’s 
Country Life. As lockdown set in, together 
with an innate reluctance to return to the 
office, the idea of a few hens tranquilly cluck¬ 
ing in the background has made staying at 
home even more beguiling. 

Peter Hayford, an octogenarian poultry 
farmer near Totnes, Devon, reports a glut 
of requests for birds or eggs to hatch in the 
first few weeks of lockdown. His own life¬ 
long interest stems from shortages in the 
Second World War: ‘It’s all down to Hitler,’ 
he explains. ‘My mother hated the poultry 
and, on the day the war finished in Japan, 
she gave them to a neighbour. Unfortunately, 
rationing went on for another eight years.’ 

Mr Hayford is president of the Rare Poultry 
Society (RPS), a body that, essentially, looks 
after breeds that don’t have their own clubs 



Independent Araucanas lay beautiful blue 
eggs, but have a tendency to hide them 

and he would like to see more people keeping 
native fowl than the ubiquitous faster-maturing, 
commercial hybrids. He keeps some 20 dif¬ 
ferent breeds and says that, if forced to 
choose one, it would be the Dorking—‘a lovely, 
traditional chicken that has a nice shape’. 

He also favours the Scots Dumpy—‘a great 
little chicken, not flighty, but, of course, 
they’ve got such short legs they can’t get off 


the ground’—and would love to see renewed 
interest in the handsome North Holland Blue, 
which was a popular dual-purpose fowl in 
the post-war days of necessity. ‘Natives tend 
to be more trouble to keep, but they don’t 
wear out so quickly,’ Mr Hayford observes. 
‘Hens have a natural seed tray within them 
—when it runs out, they stop laying; with 
hybrids, that’s after four or five years, with 
pure-breds, after about eight years.’ 

The cancellation of the agricultural show 
season is bad news for all native breeds; 
these should be the showcase, with breeders 
on hand to impart expertise and enthusiasm 
to a curious public. ‘Some poultry breeds 
are in serious trouble—one fox strike and 
a couple of heart attacks and they’ll be 
extinct,’ points out Mr Hayford. ‘If it was 
a four-legged animal, people would be up in 
arms, but chickens don’t have the same pull, 
which is a pity, because so many more people 
can keep them—you don’t see many hobby 
Northern Shorthorn farmers, do you?’ 

Philippe Wilson, the Rare Breeds Survival 
Trust’s newly appointed head of conservation, 


The tasty snow-white 
Ixworth has genuine 
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Sir John Sebright’s showy 
bantam has been around 











The rare Rosecombe bantam caught 
the eye of Richard III 


The Warren is 
one of the most 
ubiquitous and 
profitable of the 
hybrids 






Ixworth: ‘It should be on the same footing 
as the French Bresse [which is white and bred 
in the province of Bresse]. That has AOC 
[French protection of origin] status,’ he notes. 
‘I see the Ixworth as the British version. 
It lays plenty of eggs and the male produces 
a good carcass, but it suffers from a lack 
of breeders and there isn’t the stock at the 
moment. If more people could become inter¬ 
ested, it could do well commercially.’ 

Prof Wilson has been researching the 
relative merits of native breeds versus com¬ 
mercial types. ‘A commercial turkey will 
probably keel over if put outside, but a British 
one will not only thrive, but give eggs and 
plenty of meat. It’s the same as with other 
farm animals—foreign types might be very 
productive, but they sometimes require exact¬ 
ing conditions, whereas a native is hardier 
and will survive on natural foodstuffs.’ 


The Scots Dumpy, or ‘creepie’, 
has an endearing waddle 


The hybrid may be easier to deal with— 
less broody, more docile, a prolific layer in 
the first year, including through winter—but 
the slower developing pure-breds tend to be 
healthier, better able to forage and live free 
range. Whether sleek and prettily plumaged 
or bustling and fluffy-bottomed, they can have 
the individualistic charm that makes chicken¬ 
keeping such an addictive hobby. 

The very busyness, chattiness and, some¬ 
times, imperiousness of chickens, cries out 
for them to be bestowed with such names as 
Esmerelda, Mabel, Ferdinand and George— 
a friend’s fowl are called after women »- 


The smartly 
marked Light 
Sussex is popular 
with new keepers 


echoes Mr Hayford’s sentiments, talking 
wistfully of the Yorkshire Hornet and Somer¬ 
set Chicken—both now extinct. ‘I became 
obsessed with breeds that need rescuing 
from a young age,’ he says. 

His first chickens were Derbyshire Redcaps, 
which slept up trees at night, and he now 
practises what he preaches by supporting 
the little-known Modern Langshan, of which 
there are only about 40 in the world, chiefly 
in the care of the RPS in Somerset. ‘They’re 
certainly niche,’ he admits. ‘We’re trying to 
increase genetic diversity and get up to about 
40 birds; based on records dating back to 
1966, we can still get a wide enough range. 
They’re magnificent, tall birds, great in a curry 
and they lay wonderful pinkish eggs.’ 

Prof Wilson also favours the rare Indian 
Game fowl—‘fantastic for meat, they look 
like puddings’—and is a big proponent of the 


The beautiful hybrid 
Bluebelle is becoming 
increasingly popular 


■Pi 
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The Lincolnshire 
Buff deserves 
more recognition 


The Dorking 
comes highly 
recommended 





composers: Barbara (Strozzi) the Buff 
Orpington is a particularly big personality. 

Martin Gurdon’s day job is motoring 
journalism, but his rural Kent garden is home 
to a mixed flock and he’s the author of such 
titles as the Bluffer’s Guide to Chicken 
Keeping and Hen and the Art of Chicken 
Maintenance. ‘We tend to prefer traditional, 
heavy breeds such as Buff Orpingtons and 
Orpingtons because they’re handsome birds 
who are less stressed and seem to live longer,’ 
he says. ‘We have a soft spot for Brahmas, 
which are quite self-contained and diffident 
and make good mothers. The downside to these 
breeds is that they’re often less productive, 
but they have more staying power than hybrids.’ 
Brahmas (and Burford Browns) are also loved 
by Country Life contributor Carla Carlisle 
(Animal magic, November 13, 2019). 

Mr Gurdon also keeps Araucanas, which 
are of South American origin and which 
he describes as ‘fast-moving, hyperactive, 
independent and rather standoffish. They 


lay blue/green eggs, although not that fre¬ 
quently and often in secret stashes under 
bushes, so you come across huge, rotting 
piles of them—they’re a bird you keep for 
entertainment rather than culinary value’. 

Grant Brereton, a long-established poul¬ 
try breeder, author, former editor of Fancy 
Fowl and an expert on plumage genetics, 
chose Partridge Wyandotte bantams as sun¬ 
bathing beauties to grace his own lawn in 
North Wales; they have enchanting lacy 
markings and are much admired by passing 
delivery drivers. 

However, before anyone rushes out to 
start a flock, Mr Brereton adds a cautionary 
note: All pure-bred keepers experience the 
phone call from a person wanting 10 pullets 
by next week. I had to let someone down 
gently, saying I would sell him two pullets 
and a cockerel—which he didn’t want. 
Very few people would have 10 pullets of any 
pure breed available, with even five being 
a stretch, and most breeders of quality stock 


tend to be show people who only sell their 
surplus. Often, you’ll have to wait.’ 

Long before the days of trawling poultry 
websites, his imagination was caught by 
a picture book, Bantams in Colour. Then, 
his uncle made him a surprise present of some 
Light Sussexes. ‘To me, they were magic,’ 
Mr Brereton recalls. ‘I discovered that 
a friend’s mum in high school had a Light 
Sussex cockerel for sale for £2 and my pure- 
breed “journey” began.’ 

Mr Brereton’s list of breeds to consider is 
extensive: Dorking, Hamburgh, Orpington, 
Lincolnshire Buff, Norfolk Grey, Old English 
Pheasant Fowl, Old English Game, Derby¬ 
shire Redcap, Ixworth, Marsh Daisy and 
Sussex. But he cautions that orders must go 
in now, in advance of the autumn selling 
season. Remember, no chicken, no egg. 

If you’re interested in buying pure-breed 
poultry, visit www.rbst.org.uk, www. 
rarepoultry society, com, www.poultry - 
club.org or individual breed-club websites 


The Norfolk Grey, 
which can lay well, 
nearly became extinct 
in the 1970s 



William Cook’s 
famous Black 
Orpington, 
bred to hide 
city dirt 
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Once Scotland’s premier chicken, 
the Scots Grey merits consideration 


The Derbyshire 
Redcap is 
a magnificent 
looking bird 


Support your local chicken 

Derbyshire Redcap 

Rare dual-purpose birds whose USP is the 
impressive rose comb, which is key to suc¬ 
cess in showing and should not hang over 
the eyes. Redcaps, which nearly died out 
in the 1960s, are a particularly pure strain 
with little out-crossing. 

Dorking 

Named for the Surrey town, this breed has 
been around since Roman times. It was 
popular in the London markets until it was 
superseded by the Sussex. Revived by 
enthusiasts in the 1960s, Dorkings come 
in red, silver-grey, cuckoo, dark and white 
shades and have a distinctive fifth toe. 

Indian Game 

Originally the Cornish Game (although it’s 
a faux pas to call it that now), having being 
developed in the West Country from Asian 
strains imported into Falmouth and Plymouth. 
Its purpose switched in the 19th century 
from cock-fighting to table-bird breeding 


sire. Comes in shades of Dark, Jubilee and 
Double Laced Blue and may lay tinted eggs. 

Ixworth 

Created by Reginald Appleyard (who also 
produced some lovely ducks) in 1931 and 
named after his Suffolk birthplace, the 
snowy-white Ixworth is a busy forager and 
likes to live free range. Revived by conser¬ 
vationists in the 1970s, it’s said to have the 
best meat of any pure-bred. 

Lincolnshire Buff 

Once prolific on Lincolnshire farms for the 
London markets, the now rare Lincolnshire 
Buff was quickly—and controversially- 
outclassed by the Buff Orpington, whose 
creator denied there was any connection 
between the two. The Lincolnshire recovery 
in the 1980s owes much to exhibitor Brian 
Sands; a breed society was formed in 1995. 

Norfolk Grey 

In about 1910, Fred Myhill of Norwich 
crossed Silver Birchen Game with Duck¬ 
wing Leghorns and called the result Black 


Maria after a German military shell. When 
Myhill returned from the First World War, he 
had to start again and decided to call them 
Norfolk Greys. They’re now rare—at one 
stage in the 1970s there were only four 
birds—but are friendly and potentially good 
layers of pale-brown eggs. 

Old English Game 

Hardy birds once bred for cock-fighting, so 
possibly not the best bet for novice keepers 
—they can be fiercely independent. In the 
1930s, disagreements over the bird’s devel¬ 
opment led to the formation of two clubs, 
the Carlisle and the Oxford. The Carlisle has 
a broader back; the Oxford is slimmer and 
nearer the original. They lay modest numbers 
of small, tinted eggs and, unusually, cockerels 
sometimes take over rearing the brood. 

Old English Pheasant Fowl 

A pleasingly old-fashioned-looking bird that 
was recovered by dedicated breeders, who 
searched farms in the Yorkshire Dales for 
the centuries-old types developed from the 
Gold Spangled Yorkshire Pheasant and ► 


The Old English 
Pheasant Fowl, 
which was once the 
pride of Yorkshire 







Who could resist 
a Buff Orpington? 
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The pretty Suffolk 
Chequer is one 
of the newest 
breeds 



Rarest of the rare: 
the Modern Langshan 


the Lancashire Mooney Fowl. They’re hardy, 
flighty and don’t like to be penned in, but 
the hens lay well (white eggs) and the cock¬ 
erels produce delicious breast meat. 

Orpington 

Magnificent, matronly fowl bred in 1886 to 
public acclaim by William Cook, a coach¬ 
man from the eponymous Kent town, at 
a time when poultry trends were moving 
from the exotic to the productive and practical 
—the Black Orpington was bred to hide city 
dirt. In 1894, to even greater excitement, 
the Buff Orpington arrived. Cook’s cuddly 
chickens also come in white and lavender 
plus a rare speckled variety, the Jubilee, 
created in 1897 in honour of Queen Victoria. 

Scots Dumpy 

An ancient breed—and noisy (they legend¬ 
ary warned the Piets of the approaching 
Roman army) —they were rescued from 
near extinction in 1977 when a descendant 
of Lady Violet Carnegie, who had moved 
to Kenya with a flock of Scots Dumpies as 
her dowry, agreed to send 12 eggs back 


to Britain. The charming, waddling Scottish 
chicken—also known as a ‘creepie’, ‘bakie’ 
or ‘daidie’—bears a similar dwarf gene to 
Dexter cattle. It makes less mess in the 
garden than other breeds and comes in 
black, white or an attractive cuckoo pattern. 

Scots Grey 

Another ancient Scottish breed that, in con¬ 
trast to the Dumpy, is of haughty, upright 
stance with long legs. It has barred plumage 
—it’s also known as Shepherd’s Plaid. Once 
ubiquitous, it’s now rare, but deserves to be 
more popular—the hens lay well and aren’t 
prone to broodiness. The cockerels are 
imposing and can get feisty. 

Suffolk Chequer 

A new breed—it was only recognised by 
the Poultry Club of Great Britain in 2013— 
this pretty bantam with barred plumage 
looks like a mini version of the American 
Plymouth Rock from which it’s descended. 
In 1994, Suffolk-based geneticist Trevor 
Martin crossed a miniature Barred Rock 
male with a brown laying hen, the idea 


being to create a fowl displaying the attrac¬ 
tive barred plumage of the Plymouth Rock, 
but with a longer tail. 

Sussex 

A breed that is frequently recommended 
to novice keepers, the original Sussex— 
also the Surrey or Kent fowl—was exhibited 
at the first ever poultry show, in 1845, and 
has one of the oldest breed clubs, formed 
in 1903. It comes in eight standard colours: 
the Light Sussex—white, with a dark-grey 
collar and tail feathers—is the most popular 
and probably the most prolific layer, but the 
Speckled is arguably the most attractive. 

In 1936, Robert Whittington created the 
Coronation, a lavender version of the Light, 
to celebrate the crowning that never was 
of Edward VIII. 

Welbar 

This richly coloured West Country breed was 
started by one H. Humphreys of Eastwrey, 
south Devon, in the 1940s, using the Ply¬ 
mouth Rock and Welsummer. It produces 
beautiful dark-brown eggs. 



The charming Speckled 
Sussex is the perfect 
addition to any flock 


The Devon-born Welbar, layer 
of desirable dark-brown eggs 
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It’s all in the genes: 
rare Cream Leg- 
bars lay exotically 
coloured eggs 



The handsome North 
Holland Blue, once 
valued as a dual-purpose 
fowl, is now scarce 


Back from the 
brink: the rare 
Marsh Daisy 



The rarer birds 

Bluebelle 

Of all the hybrids, this is surely the most 
dazzling, with an unusual grey-blue plumage 
—it’s surely only a matter of time before it’s 
patented as a paint colour. A large, placid 
chicken, which should be a prolific layer of 
brown eggs, it was developed by Meadow¬ 
sweet Poultry in Co Durham, which holds 
the trademark, by crossing the Rhode 
Island Red with the Maran. 

Cream Legbar 

When, in the 1930s, geneticist Michael Pease 
of Cambridge University’s poultry depart¬ 
ment attempted to improve the Gold Legbar 
by crossing it with a Leghorn, he ended 
up with some ‘interesting cream chicks’. 

He crossed these with blue-egg-laying 
Araucanas belonging to Prof Reginald 
Punnett, who created the first auto-sexing 
birds (when the chicks can be sexed at a day 
old). However, there was little demand for 
exotic shell shades in the austere 1970s 
and the birds would have died out, but for 
the intervention of the Wernlas Collection 
of rare breeds—plus renewed enthusiasm 
for blue/green/olive eggs. The Cotswold 
Legbar, pivot of the original Clarence Court 
egg business, is another offshoot. 

Marsh Daisy 

The delightfully named bird suffers from 
a poor hatching rate and nearly died out 
in the 1970s, when west Somerset farmer 
and RPS president Ralph White discovered 
a stock locally. The breed was started in 
1880 in Lancashire by John Wright of 
Marshside, using strains of Old English 
Game, Cinnamon Malay, Black Hamburgh, 
White Leghorn and Sicilian Buttercup 
(hence the green legs), but was not seen 
in public until 1919. It deserves a wider 
audience, as it has a gentle nature, is hardy 
and is a pretty good layer of tinted eggs. 


i Natives tend to be 
more trouble to keep, 
but they don’t wear out 
as quickly as hybrids j 

Modern or Croad Langshan 

In 1872, a Maj Croad imported Langshan 
fowl from northern China (Langshan means 
wolf hill in Chinese). Because it looked 
suspiciously like a Black Cochin, the breed 
society elected to promote the Modern 
Langshan, a taller fowl with tighter plumage; 
Maj Croad’s niece disagreed and formed 
the rival Croad Langshan club, which sur¬ 
vives to this day, unlike the original—that club 
didn’t last the Second World War. The birds 
lay pinky-brown eggs, the colour described 
as that of a dewy, unwashed plum. 

North Holland Blue 

This extremely rare breed, originally from the 
Netherlands and once commercially valuable, 
exemplifies British enthusiasm for conserving 
unusual breeds; it owes its existence here 
to one Les Miles, who kept them in his back 
garden in Enfield, Hertfordshire. It only comes 
in one colour, cuckoo, and is so named 
because, from a distance, it looks blue. 

It lays light-brown eggs and is good to eat. 

Rosecomb 

The first known reference to this attractive 
bantam, which looks as if it’s stepped out 
of a Dutch Old Master, was in 1483, when 
John Buckton, proprietor of the Angel Inn, 
Grantham, was recorded as having a flock. 
They found favour among the landowning 
gentry when Richard III, who had rooms 
at the inn, took a fancy to them. Classified 
as a true bantam (no bigger-size chicken 
counterpart), it makes a delightful pet; the 
most common shade is a glossy black. 


Rumpless Game 

This sad-looking bantam would, admittedly, 
be a really niche interest, especially as the 
egg yield is low. It has no backside or, more 
precisely, no caudal appendage or ‘parson’s 
nose’, with the result that it moves with 
a forward-thrusting gait. There are rump¬ 
less Belgian and Japanese breeds, as well 
as a rumpless Araucana, and it’s thought 
to have been produced by genetic accident, 
in a cross with the Old English Game. 

Sebright 

Another genuine bantam, the Sebright was 
created some 200 years ago by Sir John 
Sebright, a politician, landowner and agri¬ 
culturalist, who wanted a showy bird with 
gold or silver laced plumage—the silver 
strain came via a white Rosecomb cock 
from London Zoo. Sebrights aren’t easy to 
breed—the gene pool is small—and they’re 
not prolific layers, but they’re charmingly 
ornamental in a mixed flock. W*. 


And now for something really 
different: the oddly gaited 
Rumpless Game 
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SMALL boy stood beside a large, 
overhanging tree in a Hertfordshire 
garden in the 1880s. According 
to folklore, if pigs’ teeth were found 
in a tree’s trunk, chewing a small piece of its 
bark could cure toothache. This wych elm, 
with its few embedded teeth, held a deep 
fascination for the young boy as he played 
in the grounds of his home. 

The lad grew into the novelist E. M. Forster 
(Morgan to his friends), who died 50 years ago 
this month. The wych elm was in the grounds 
of Rooksnest, where Forster lived for 10 
impressionable years. Fans of Howards 
End will know that the tree carries a mystical 
weight, just like the character Mrs Wilcox, 
who was born in the fictional house. The eagle- 
eyed might even have noticed that it was 
changed to a chestnut tree for the film starring 
Emma Thompson and Anthony Hopkins. 

Forster’s six published novels, from 
Where Angels Fear to Tread to A Passage 
to India, are still popular today for their 
social comedy and portrayal of emotional 
entanglements against the scenic backdrops 
of Italy, Cambridge, India and the Home 
Counties. Howards End, published in 1910, 
put a little district of Hertfordshire firmly 
on the literary map. 

Edward Morgan Forster was born in 1879 
and barely knew his architect father, who died 
from tuberculosis before Morgan was two. 


An only child, he shared houses and holidays 
with his adored mother, Lily, for most of her 
life. Soon after the pair left Rooksnest in 1893, 
Forster made schoolboy jottings describing 
the house, grounds and neighbours. He noted 
the ‘oblong built of red brick that had long lost 
its crudeness of colour’, a vine creeping around 
the brickwork, exposed beams on ceilings, 
the nursery, the paddock for his pony and 
cherry and pear trees, and was fascinated 
by the working farm close by, where he played 
and collected eggs. The small family had 
various property troubles, including battles 
with their landlord, Col Wilkinson, over their 
ad hoc, costly water supply, and there was 
the occasional invasion of mice. 

In the early 1900s, when Forster was in his 
twenties and a recent graduate of King’s 
College Cambridge, he was lucky enough 
to inherit nearly a million pounds, in today’s 
money, from his Great Aunt Marianne. The 
legacy has its echo in the Schlegel sisters 
in Howards End, who understand that it is 
because they are free from financial worry 
that they can revel in Beethoven, books and 
art, rather than fret over old umbrellas like 
their protege, poor Leonard Bast. The author 
could now travel—he went on a Grand Tour 
with Lily—and was always generous towards 
his friends. Most importantly, he had the 
security to write. They found a townhouse 
in Weybridge, Surrey, in 1904, and were 


based there for nearly 20 years. In Weybridge, 
Forster practised his craft as a novelist 
and, before long, was taken on by publisher 
Edward Arnold. Four novels were published 
in six years: a formidable achievement. 

There was a break between novels as the 
First World War intervened. Forster was 
a pacifist and worked for the Red Cross, 
mostly in Alexandria, Egypt, until 1919, when 
he returned to Surrey and his mother. Apart 
from a spell as a private secretary in India 
in 1921, he was to live out his days in England. 

i The death of our 
countryside upsets 
me more than 
a generation of men % 

He kept a London base for most of his life, 
but, despite links with the Bloomsbury set, he 
wasn’t a metropolitan figure. He cared deeply 
about the English countryside and, in later 
years, mourned for it: ‘The death of our 
countryside (which will never be renewed) 
upsets me more than the death of a man 
or of a generation of men.’ 

His career as a novelist ended with the 
publication of A Passage to India in 1924, 
although he was to revise an earlier work 
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about homosexual love, Maurice, which 
remained unpublished until after his death. 
When homosexuality was finally legalised 
in Britain in 1967, Forster commented ‘how 
annoyed I am with society for wasting my 
time... the subterfuges, the self-consciousness 
that might have been avoided’. 

Also in 1924, his Aunt Laura died and left 
him her home in Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 
Friends nearby included Max Beerbohm and 
Marie Stopes, but, after Lily’s death in March 
1945, and because of a tussle over a lease, 
Forster lost this country residence. In a happy 
coincidence, he was swiftly elected Honorary 
Fellow of King’s College Cambridge and lived 
in the old rooms of Nathanial Wedd, the classics 
tutor who had first encouraged him to write. 
Most critics regard A Passage to India as his 
masterpiece, but Forster’s favourite was The 
Longest Journey, set in Cambridge. When 
asked why he hadn’t written more novels, 
he stated simply that he had nothing more 
to say in that form. He still wrote, but feared 
he could no longer do so well, concluding that 
‘that is not a good enough reason for not 
writing, if it gains me poise and peace’. 

With no hassles over leases, mice or bills, 
King’s was the perfect home for his declining 
years, offering the possibility of bumping into 
kindred spirits on the stairway, in the common 
room or bar. He could hear the organ scholars’ 
practice drifting across the lawn and enjoy 


concerts and evensong in the famous chapel. 
He wrote, in 1965, that ‘music remains 
supreme’. Forster sometimes stayed with his 
friend Benjamin Britten (they had collabo¬ 
rated on the opera Billy Budd ) and, at the 
age of 86, he attended a local music festival 
and was thrilled to be driven over to Ely 
by King’s choirmaster Sir David Willcocks. 

Although Forster suffered the inevitable 
penalty of surviving to 91, the loss of dear 
contemporaries, he made great friends with 
students more than 60 years his junior, saying 
the college ‘was ideal for the very old and the 
very young’. In Howards End, the characters 
move from place to place, but it’s the Hertford¬ 
shire house that offers a haven of stability and 
continuity. ‘I quite expect to end my life caring 
most for a place,’ confesses the younger sister, 
Helen Schlegel. Forster told one of his young 
friends, Tim Leggatt, in 1961: ‘I can imagine 
myself guarding Rooksnest after my death.’ 

The writer had a series of small strokes 
towards the end and, in his final days, was 
nursed by May, wife of his former lover and 
friend Bob Buckingham, in a scene that might 
have come from the pages of one of his novels. 
Sadly, that wych elm, one of the most famous 
trees in English literature, was felled in the 
1960s, because it posed a threat to the house. 
Another was planted in its place, but blew 
down some three years ago. Echoing Margaret 
Schlegel, who felt as if she would like to push 


their belongings into the sea before they found 
their rightful place at Howards End, Forster 
dreaded the prospect of sorting through his 
possessions, but one piece of furniture went 
on ahead to his Cambridge rooms: a wooden 
carved mantelpiece, created by the father 
he barely knew, was there to greet him. It had 
moved from home to home ever since it left 
the living room at Rooksnest. W. 


All about 
Forster 

• The author 
was nominated 
for the Nobel 
Prize in 
Literature- 
16 times 



• He spoke at 
the famous Lady 
Chatterley Trial for 
in 1960. ‘Did D. H. 


Penguin Books 
Lawrence ever do 


anything for anybody?’ he remarked later 

• Dame Gladys Cooper played 
Mrs Moore in A Passage to India 
on Broadway 


• Forster had a long relationship with 
a policeman named Bob Buckingham. 
When Buckingham married, the writer 
became part of his extended family 
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I compare you to 
a kiss from a rose 

Now that the dog rose is in full bloom, Ian Morton 
celebrates the climbing briar-embodied by Madame 
Eglantine in The Canterbury Tales -whose delicate 
flowers and cherry-red hips have charmed 

and cured us for centuries 


A N old rhyming riddle went thus: 

‘On a summer’s day, in sultry 
weather, Five brethren were born 
together. Two had beards and 
two had none, And the other had but half 
a one’. The answer: the flower of the dog rose. 
The earliest attribution is in the 13th century 
and several Latin versions were recorded, but 
this was not as abstruse a bit of clerical non¬ 
sense as we might suppose, for the dog rose 
enjoyed an important 
role in the era of 
plant-based medicine. 

An intimate associa¬ 
tion with hedgerow 
lore ensured an aware¬ 
ness, at least among 
rural folk, that two of 
the rose’s five sepals 
are whiskery on both 
sides, two are smooth 
and one bears whiskers on one side only. 

The dog rose has a long English history, 
going by a variety of regional names—wild 
briar, sweet briar, pimpernel rose, cat rose, 
pig rose, canker rose, cock bramble, dike 
rose, hip rose, witches’ briar, ewernack and 
eglantine. Founded in 1323, the Academy 
of Floral Games awarded sprigs of dog rose 
for literary excellence. In educated circles, 
the eglantine (from the Latin for prickly, 
aculentus ) was the preferred name and its 
first appearance in English literature was 
in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with Madame 
Eglantine, a social-climbing prioress. 

Medieval royal hanky-panky took the 
flower upstairs, for, if a visiting monarch 
espied a desirable daughter, a sprig of dog 
rose was placed on the maiden’s bed to indi¬ 
cate that, after the household settled, the 


4 The personal emblem 
of Elizabeth I was the 
dog rose. An intriguing 
choice, perhaps, for 
the Virgin Queen % 


king would expect her to join him. One might 
suppose that her failure to attend would not 
bode well for the host’s family fortunes. 

Roses were extensively employed in 
heraldry and often declared medieval alle¬ 
giance. The standard stylised design was the 
five-petalled flower of the dog rose and the 
original White Rose of York is said to have 
been that very flower. Although the red rose 
of the Tudors was her family device, the per¬ 
sonal emblem of Eliza¬ 
beth I was the dog rose. 
An intriguing choice, 
perhaps, for the Virgin 
Queen, but, nonethe¬ 
less, it made an entry 
in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. With 
Oberon’s elegantly 
crafted lines ‘I know 
a bank whereon the 
wild thyme grows’, the politically aware 
Shakespeare drew a thinly veiled parallel 
between Elizabeth and Titania, gentle queen 
of the fairies, who slept in a bower of fra¬ 
grant flowers including ‘sweet musk-roses 
and eglantine’. The reference would not have 
passed unnoticed by his audiences, nor by 
his monarch herself. 

The nine recognised variants may be 
separated by botany, but they group gener¬ 
ally as the dog rose (Rosa canina), native to 
Europe, west Africa and west Asia. Insinuat¬ 
ing comfortably into hedgerows, yet capable 
of clambering up to 16ft where shrubs offer 
a frame, its modest flowers vary from white 
to deep pink. Its thorns were traditionally >- 

By wild briar, pig rose, cock bramble or 
eglantine, the dog rose smells as sweet 
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Elizabeth I in poetic fairy-queen form: There sleeps Titania, an 1872 illustration by John Simmons for A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


likened to dogs’ canine teeth, which is gener¬ 
ally supposed to account for its popular 
name. Alternatively, the root of the bush was 
deemed a cure both for a dog with rabies 
and in a human victim for the bite of a rabid 
dog. In any event, it carried the symbolic¬ 
ally amiable meaning of ‘I wound to heal’ 
and, in the Language of Flowers, the plant 
declared both pleasure and pain. 

For centuries, its hips were gratefully har¬ 
vested to render syrup, tea, wine, jelly or jam 
in every kitchen from cottage to manor house, 
their beneficial properties widely recognised. 
Archaeological excavation discovered faecal 
seed remnants in 4,000-year-old sites and 
Vikings were said to have plied themselves 
with rosehip brew to face the rigours of a cold 
sea crossing to Britain’s coast, followed by 
a strenuous programme of rape and pillage. 

Indeed, no easily acquired gift of Nature 
was more generous. A teaspoonful or two 


C No easily acquired 
gift of Nature was more 
generous, taken to ward 
off a wide range of ills } 

of rosehip syrup was taken in even the most 
humble household as a tonic to ward off or 
treat a wide range of ills. The tincture was 
advised to ease heart problems, rheuma¬ 
tism, arthritis and gout, as well as bladder 
and kidney disorders. Two teas could be 
brewed to ward off all sorts of ills, too—one 
made by crushing rosehips in boiling water 
was imbibed to aid digestion, as a laxative, 
a diuretic and to cure scurvy and another 
brewed from petals would relieve sore eyes 
and sweeten breath. 


Essentially folkloric these medicines may 
have been, but scientific analysis has con¬ 
firmed—as with so many other hedgerow 
nostrums—that the apparently crude prac¬ 
tices of our forebears were soundly based. 
Rosehips are anti-inflammatory, rich in vita¬ 
mins C, A, Bl, B2 and B, contain flavonoids, 
polyphenols, volatile oils, tannins, lycopene, 
boron, phosphorus, sodium, calcium, zinc, 
iron, potassium and magnesium. The hips are 
said to contain 20 times as much vitamin C 
as orange juice and, during the Second World 
War, the syrup was officially prescribed for 
children to compensate for poor diet. 

In rural Essex, crushed leaves of the dog 
rose were used to treat cuts and to alleviate 
colds and sore throats. The bedeguar gall 
—induced by the gall wasp and known 
as a ‘robin’s pincushion’—was prescribed 
for whooping cough and, if carried as an 
amulet, was believed to prevent toothache. 
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Culpeper declared that, 
crushed to a paste with 
honey and wood ash, the galls 
were ‘an excellent remedy of falling off of 
the hair, and taken in white wine are good 
against the stone and gravel... strengthening 
the kidneys’. 

Oil from rosehip seeds—proven today to 
have a high degree of unsaturated lipids— 
was used to treat and regenerate dry and itchy 
skin, as well as reduce wrinkles and soothe 
scars. As the seeds were associated with 
Jupiter, they were ascribed with magical 
powers to protect the believer and to pro¬ 
mote health and wealth. The seeds also 
enjoyed a connection with Venus, whose 
influence promised love and peace. Culpeper 
seized on the classical association to declare 
that rosehips boiled in white wine ‘cleaneth 
the womb, expelleth the afterbirth, and is 
of general utility to the fair sex’. 

He further advised that dog-rose flowers 
in wine with nutmeg were of post-natal bene¬ 
fit and ‘lifted the spirits’. Distilled in 
water, he claimed they were good for 
freckles and facial blemishes and 
offered ‘an especial remedy 
against the too liberal use of opium’. 

Dried hips were placed around the home to 
ensure harmony, carried in sachets and 
scattered in bath water. Strung on a neck¬ 
lace, they were worn to attract that special 
someone and, the drier and more wrinkled 
the hips became, the greater their magical 
properties. Placed under the pillow, they 
warded off bad dreams. Rosehips had only 
one uncomfortable property—if introduced 
into the clothing of an enemy, the hairy seeds 
would induce severe itching, 


Left: Dog-rose 
from Familiar 
Wild Flowers by 
F. Edward Hulme. 
Below: Rosehips 
make soothing 
tea leaves (right) 
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Starter 
for 10 

Sourdough is suddenly all 
the rage, but where should 
would-be home bakers begin? 
Emma Hughes rolls up her 
sleeves and gets some tips 
from the professionals 


T HERE’S something alive in my 
fridge. I’m keeping it in a glass 
jar. It squats right at the back like 
Philip Larkin’s toad work, an inch 
of greyish, aerated goo. I don’t mind admit¬ 
ting that it’s making me nervous. 

The creature in question is a starter (also 
known as a mother or levain)—and if you’re 
one of the roughly 15% of UK consumers 
who’s had a go at baking sourdough recently, 
you’ll know exactly what that means. It was 
given to me by a neighbour, who made it by 
leaving flour and water to sit in a warm place 
for about a week to collect the wild yeasts 
floating in the air. Right now, it’s cool and 
dormant. However, if I take it out of the fridge 
to warm up and feed it with fresh flour and 
water every day, pouring off the excess 
when I do, it’ll start bubbling volcanically. 
That’s when the magic happens. 


4 If I take it out of the 
fridge to warm up 
and feed it, it’ll start 
bubbling volcanically % 


The past few months have seen an extra¬ 
ordinary rise (no pun intended) in people 
baking tangy, elastic and chewy-crusted sour¬ 
dough at home. All over the country, starters 
are being mixed with flour, water and a little 
salt, kneaded into dough, left to rise, kneaded 
again, shaped into balls, left to slowly rise (or 
prove) once more, then slashed and baked. 
The results are characterful, long-lasting and 
lend themselves to everything from being 
slathered in salty butter to crisped up as 
chunky croutons. Yes, it takes time—if >- 


Nothing smells better than freshly baked 
bread, especially if you’ve made it yourself 
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Taste the air: sourdough librarian Karl de Smedt looks after nearly 100 starters at Puratos 


you’re making your own starter from scratch, 
up to 10 days—but who doesn’t have a fair 
bit of that on their hands right now? 

It’s a boom partly born of necessity: at the 
start of lockdown, baker’s yeast was almost 
impossible to get hold of in many places. The 
real appeal, however, is emotional. ‘It’s thera¬ 
peutic: it’s a long process, but it’s not high 
intensity, so it’s quite a relaxed way of baking,’ 
says Chris Bassett, head chef at London’s 
Quality Chop House, EC1. When his restau¬ 
rant was forced to close, the grocery store 
it runs next door became the focus of oper¬ 
ations—and, right from the start, there was 
one question on shoppers’ lips. 

4 Starters are skittish 
things, responsive to the 
weather and the way 
they’ve been handled } 

‘Straightaway, we had a lot of people com¬ 
ing in and asking to buy the starter we use 
for our sourdough,’ he remembers. ‘Ours is 
seven years old now and the older it gets, the 
more complex the flavours are.’ The team duly 
started selling pots (the Bertinet Bakery in 
Bath is also offering its revered, 15-year-old 
starter online), plus sourdough-baking kits. 
‘We use a blend from Gilchesters in North¬ 
umberland, with ancient grains,’ Mr Bassett 
explains. ‘Everything in there is exactly what 
we use in the restaurant.’ Regulars say they 
feel as if they’re getting a taste of home. 

In the days before yeast started being 
commercially manufactured in the 1860s, 
all bread was sourdough. The leavened bread 
the Jewish slaves fleeing Egypt were forced 
to swap for the faster unleavened kind, for 
instance, would have contained wild yeasts, 
exactly as modern sourdough does. From 
Sudanese kisra, fermented flatbreads made 
using sorghum, to Ethiopian injera, made 
with wild yeast and teff, souring dough is 
a global phenomenon. In Belgium, the Puratos 
Sourdough Library is home to nearly 100 
starters from all over the world. Several are 


said to have been made during the American 
Gold Rush: in San Francisco, Boudin Bakery’s 
fog-flavoured starter is as old as the city. 

Because most people get their starters as 
I did, from friends or family, it’s a communal 
craze, too. Social media is full of people sharing 
tips for perfect results and even food royalty 
gets involved in the conversation: back in late 
March, Nigella Lawson advised her followers 
to ‘keep the water you’ve cooked potatoes or 
pasta in. It will help the bread’s texture and 
rise’. (She’s right: the extra starch will help 
the dough absorb more water, for super-moist 
results.) The sense of connection is tangible 
—and a balm. We may not be able to hug each 
other just yet, but we can bake together. 

Step forward online bake-a-longs, where 
experienced bakers go on camera to help 
novices with things such as the ‘slap-and-fold’ 
technique, for kneading the gluten in the dough. 
‘I’ve been so surprised and delighted by the 
participation,’ admits chef and food writer 
Olivia Potts, whose first book, A Half Baked 
Idea (Fig Tree, £14.99), was recently named 
Best Debut at the Fortnum & Mason Awards. 
She has begun broadcasting baking from her 
kitchen, encouraging people to join in. 

‘I expected people’s enthusiasm to wane 
as staying at home became the norm, but, 
every day, I’m sent more pictures of viewers’ 


Get the kit 

All you need for perfectly risen results 

• Banneton A wicker basket used for 
proving dough 

• Digital scales for accuracy (essential 
when baking sourdough) 

• Dough scraper For handling dough 
and keeping your worktops tidy 

• Razor For slashing the dough before 
baking 

• Round, lidded casserole dish For 

a professionally shaped boule 


bakes,’ Miss Potts divulges. For her, sour¬ 
dough is ‘bread-baking pared back to its 
absolute fundamentals: taking three ingre¬ 
dients and manipulating them so that you 
are able not only to build bread, but also grow 
your own yeast—that’s magical’. 

If you’ve dipped your toe into the bubbly 
waters of baking forums, you’ll have found 
fevered discussions on everything from 
hydration ratios (the more water the dough 
contains, the more open the resulting loaf’s 
texture will be) to ‘ears’ (the coveted crispy 
ridges in the crust). I’m a keen cook who 
doesn’t blanch at steaming artichokes or 


Olivia Potts’s easy sourdough crackers 


Put the discarded starter you pour off when 
feeding yours to good use with this recipe 

Method 

Stir 3tbspn of olive oil and Itspn of coarse 
salt into 200g of sourdough discard. Flavour 
it with a generous teaspoon of spice (smoked 
paprika, garam masala, cayenne) and fold 
through 2tbspn of seeds (nigella, pumpkin, 


sunflower, caraway). Spread it onto a bak¬ 
ing tray lined with a non-slip, silicone mat 
—I find it easiest to get an even layer right 
to the edge using a pastry brush—and bake 
at 180°C/350T/gas mark 4, until the mix¬ 
ture is golden and peeling away from the 
tray (about 30 minutes). Smash it up into 
crackers and enjoy alone or with dips, with 
drinks or as part of a mezze spread. 
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Loaves by post 

Still waiting for your starter to arrive? 
These bakeries will deliver sourdough 
straight to your door 

The Newt, Somerset (01963 577727; 
www.shop.thenewtinsomerset.com) 

* This country-house-hotel bakery makes 
family-sized, 2kg (4.41b) sourdough 
loaves with ancient grains (£7.50), and 
offers free next-day delivery UK-wide 

Bread Ahead, London SE1 (020- 
7403 5444; www.breadahead.com) 

One of the capital’s best bakeries has 
a box of its signature sourdough loaves 
available for delivery or collection (£25) 
—try the fennel and multigrain 

Farmdrop (020-3770 9300; www. 
farmdrop.com) 

Stocks loaves by BreadBread, Karaway 
and Celtic Bakers for delivery in London 
and across the South-West 

Bertinet Bakery, Bath, Somerset 
(www.bertinetbakery.com) 

Delivering traditional sourdough, whole 
or sliced, in and around the city with 
two days’ notice (from £3.60) 

Pump Street Bakery, Suffolk (01394 
459829; www.pumpstreetchocolate. 
com) 

This much-loved Orford institution will 
post you a box of six oven-fresh sour¬ 
dough loaves for £30 


whisking souffle, but sourdough feels intimi¬ 
dating. A cake, by and large, will do what you 
tell it to as long as you measure accurately. 
Starters are skittish things, highly respon¬ 
sive to everything from the weather to the 
way they’ve been handled. 

‘There’s a lot of trial and error,’ concurs 
Mr Bassett, who has been baking sourdough 
for 13 years. For him, the most important 
things are giving your dough enough time 
to prove and using a hot enough oven—com¬ 
mercial ones can go up to 300°C. 

Miss Potts advises flexibility: ‘Warmth, 
humidity and bacteria in the air will massively 
affect how long your dough takes to prove.’ 
Finally, she adds, don’t despair. ‘It can take 
a little while to get the hang of sourdough, but 
even if your first loaf isn’t Instagram-worthy 
(mine looked more like an overgrown bread 
stick), it will likely still be completely delicious.’ 

Resolved, I go to the fridge and take my jar 
of starter out. It’s sitting there quietly, wait¬ 
ing to burst into life. I think about another 
Larkin poem, The Trees, where the budding 
branches feel to him ‘like something almost 
being said’. At a time such as this, a little 
regeneration can go a long way. Mix, knead, 
prove. Begin afresh, afresh, afresh. 




FrOm the f {©IClS^^^John Lewis-Stempel 


Hitting 
the hay 

Early one June morning, 
when the dew has 
condensed on the grass, 
John Lewis-Stempel sets 
off to mow a mini-meadow 
with the aid of his trusty 
‘grim-reaper’ scythe 

Illustration by Philip Bannister 

I HAVE an addiction. I scythe grass. Every 
year, I scrabble around for a bit of meadow 
that is, putatively, ‘too steep’ for the 
tractor-towed mower, where the corners are 
a ‘bit tight’, and only scything by hand will do. 

This year, my eyes narrowed on the end 
of the orchard, awaiting planting-up with 
fruit trees in the autumn. A quarter of an acre. 
A pathetic fix. It’s something. I need to hear 
the swish of the blade through grass, sniff 
the honeyed scent of it all—clover, vernal, 
sorrel—and feast my eyes on the gorgeous¬ 
ness of full-grown grass. This will do. 

Small can be beautiful. That little plot is 
a mini flowery mead, Pollocked with the 
red, white and blue of summer blooms. 
The air is dense with butterflies and bees, the 
stems of the glistening grass—waist high!— 
run with rove beetles and wolf spiders and 
interesting insecty things. 

A meadow pipit nests there. I have waited 
frustrated for her three fat little offspring to 
leave the family den. They did so on Monday. 
Today is Wednesday. I gave the titlarks their 
chance. Now, at last, is my time to mow. 

My scythe is the grim-reaper sort, although 
made of lightweight tubular metal, rather 
than traditional ash wood. The peasantry 
of olde England had musculature the gym- 
lords at David Lloyds would swoon for. 

There is a certain amount of rigmarole: 
attaching the blade to the snath, checking 
the hafting angle... but the terminology is 
a compensation, full and satisfying as it rolls 
around the mouth, like Kentish ale or Welsh 
farmhouse cheese. 

It takes me awhile to ‘peen’ (sharpen) the 
blade with the whetstone. My father and 
grandfather could, with a Zorro flick of the 



wrist, give you an edge you could shave with. 
I was born too late for such superman skills; 
as for my children, I threaten to send them 
off to carving school. (Such places exist.) 

Thus it is a good half hour before I walk up 
to the orchard. One man off to mow a mini¬ 
meadow. To scythe grass, you want to start 
in the morning, after the moisture of the 
night has condensed on the green blades. 
A little wetness gives a grippy heaviness that 
facilitates cutting. You want to see the glint 
of sunlight on dew. 


For a minute, I’m at sixes and sevens, even 
eights and nines, before I get into the literal 
swing of scything; of bringing the blade— 
dead level, a millimetre off the ground—in 
an 180° arc, from right to left. Then I’m off. 
Lost in a trance. 

The American poet Robert Frost in Mowing 
declared scything to be ‘the sweetest dream 
that labor knows’. Truly, it is midsummer’s 
dream; and it comes with entrancing lullabies. 
The hush-hush of the blade, the roo-coo 
of wood pigeon in the cowled oak, the zzzzy 
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drone of worker bees in the purple pom-pom 
heads of clover, the tit-tac of blackcap in 
the hawthorn bush. 

The scyther sees things others will never 
see. A sweep of my blade reveals the tubeway 
tunnels of voles through grass; another sweep 
a black hole for a mole. The blade, flashing and 
rhythmic, uncovers the meadow pipit’s former 
home, secreted inside a tussock; the pains¬ 
taking delicacy of lining, woven from the 
discarded winter robe of a chestnut horse 
(mine), makes humans weep with wonder. 


Whispering, restless, the blade lobotomises 
a meadow ant’s nest, exposing its brain-like 
workings. Hush-hush. 

The scyther is closer to Nature than any 
other farm worker. A cricket, luminous and 
curious, vaults onto my right hand; from under 
a mushroom-cloud of pollen, a toad waddles 
off, like a fubsy middle-aged gent roused from 
a post-prandial booze snooze. Hush-hush. 

Scything is a lesson in botany: there is 
a surprise plant in the sward, yellow spiked, 
emitting a vanilla note more seductive than 


the incense of cut grass. (I later identify the 
plant as tall melilot, which contains coumarin, 
common in perfumes.) Hush-hush. 

Scything is a lesson in entomology: the 
magnified sun, in its frictionless ascent of the 
blue dome, burns a hole through the trees. 
I stop to rub the whetstone over the blade. 
(A palaver.) On my Wellington, a dribble of 
white froth, from which a minute green fairy 
shrimp emerges—the nymph of the common 
froghopper. The ‘cuckoo spit’ it makes is pro¬ 
tection against predators. Hush-hush. 

Scything is a lesson in aesthetics: the seed 
heads of the grasses—rye, meadow fescue, 
wild oats, cocksfoot—have a minimalist ele¬ 
gance, as if drawn by a Japanese sumi-e artist. 

In the tumbling of the spires of grass, in 
the way the severed heads of flowers float 
like butterflies, there is the terrible beauty 
of destruction. Scything a flowery mead is the 
razing of perfection. 

i The scyther is closer 
to Nature than any 
other farm worker } 

Friedrich Nietzsche noted that, for true 
insight, ‘a certain physiological precondi¬ 
tion is indispensable: intoxication’. Scything 
is a portal of perception. 

In this quiet corner of countryside, amid 
the bird calls and the gold dust of flower pollen 
and the beating of the gauzy wings of bum¬ 
blebees, I suddenly come to see scything 
in a new way. Over the years, I’ve honed my 
skill. I am no great shakes on the dance floor 
(I learnt at Young Farmers discos in the 
1970s), but, this morning, I achieve elegance 
of economy. Eurhythmic. Balletic. Then there 
is the product of my labour, long and whole¬ 
some and perfectly cut blades of grass. 

The people of the past saw beyond the 
sweat and hassle. In The Worm Forgives 
the Plough, John Stewart Collis wrote: ‘The 
agricultural labourer seldom praises anything, 
or admits that he enjoyed anything in the way 
of work; and none, save the old, object to 
the introduction of any mechanical device. 
But haymaking provided an exception to 
this—here at any rate. One and all, they not 
only hated the present job, they glorified the 
past. “We made hay in them days,” they said.’ 

I am making hay this morning. Hush- 
hush. W. 

Twice crowned victor of the Wainwright 
Prize for Nature writing, for Where Pop¬ 
pies Blow’ and ‘Meadowland’, JohnLewis- 
Stempel was the 2016 British Society of 
Magazine Editors Columnist of the Year 










Interiors 

The designer’s room 

Interior designer Guy 
Goodfellow has created an 
elegant apartment above 
his Chelsea premises 

T HE colours in a much-loved painting 
of Trafalgar Square inspired the 
scheme for Guy Goodfellow’s living 
room above his showroom and design studio 
in Chelsea. ‘Its mix of yellow and mauve 
colours reminded me that I had a big panel, 
which I’d bought many years ago when work¬ 
ing at Colefax and Fowler,’ explains Guy. ‘The 
plums, mauves and Vermillion in that led me 
to another oil I owned of a huntsman in his red 
coat and suddenly I had my sharp colours.’ 

A few architectural adjustments had already 
been made to the space. The fireplace was 
replaced with a 18th-century French design 
in brown Marquina marble with bespoke brass 
slips, sourced through Thornhill Galleries 
(020-8949 4757; www.thornhillgalleries. 
co.uk). ‘The mitred panels are given a shot 
of reflectivity at night by a single downlighter 
overhead,’ says Guy. There’s also lustre in the 
gilded door mouldings. The door architraves 
have been raised to a uniform height, lending 
the room an air of a piano nobile. 

As a foil to these glamorous touches, Guy 
lined the walls in painted hessian. Its rough 
texture, which absorbs pinholes, means the 
pictures can be moved regularly. On the 
floor is a Damascus flatweave rug from 
Robert Stephenson (020-7225 2343; www. 
robertstephenson.co.uk) 

The furniture demonstrates how different 
styles can sit contentedly side-by-side, notably, 
the Lucite coffee table by Pierre Vandel and 
the classical shapes of the sofa and armchair. 
The pair of mid-century chairs are a design by 
Robs John Gibbons, made by Paolo Moschino 
(020-7730 8623; www.nicholashaslam.com). 
They are covered in Guy’s own Indus Weave, 
a tactile fabric that has the effect of soften¬ 
ing the tailored shape of the chairs. 

Not wanting to obscure the long views affor¬ 
ded from the windows, the curtains are made 
of three panels of his Roussillon weave in 
unobtrusive shades, which adds a luxurious, 
but discreet touch to this beautiful space. W. 
Arabella Youens 

Guy Goodfellow (020-7352 9002; 
www .guygoodfellow. com) 

Astrid Templier 
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Interiors 


The hearth of the matter 

Fireplaces can spin a fascinating yarn, finds Amelia Thorpe 


W HETHER it has a simple 

marble surround or a grand 
chimneypiece dreamt up by 
one of Britain’s most cele¬ 
brated architects, a fireplace plays a pivotal 
role in a room. Compared with other archi¬ 
tectural features, many of which have fallen 
foul of fad, fashion or demolition, chimney- 
pieces tend to survive in larger numbers 
because owners have been aware of their 
significance and value. Sometimes, they have 
simply found it impossible to part with them; 
one of the most memorable discoveries by Owen 
Pacey, founder of Renaissance London, had 
belonged to a man who had lost his home and 
fortune and transferred a George III fireplace 
to the incongruous surroundings of the base¬ 
ment of a London terrace. 

C I will always 
remember the 
fireplace reclaimed 
from a modest house 
where Capt Cook is 
believed to have spent 
his childhood % 

Some fireplaces are one of the few parts 
of a house’s structure to survive. Paul Chesney, 
founder of Chesneys, recalls a beautifully exe¬ 
cuted mid-18th-century chimneypiece that had 
been removed from Norfolk House, one of the 
last of the private palaces to be demolished 
during the great early-20th-century clearance 
of major aristocratic houses in London’s 
West End. The house had witnessed all kinds 
of fascinating events, including a three-day 
reception for Cardinal Newman in 1879, 
and it was the Earl Marshal’s office for the 
Coronations of Edward VII, George V and 
George VI. ‘The chimneypiece had been 
removed from the saloon before its demolition 
in 1937. I happened to read an article in 
Country Life about the palace, saw a grainy 
black-and-white image and realised I had the 
fireplace in the picture,’ Mr Chesney recalls. 

Yet not all significant and interesting 
examples have grand origins. ‘It wasn’t the 
most important or expensive find,’ he adds, 




Left: Paul Chesney identified a chimneypiece he owned in a picture of Norfolk House 
he saw in Country Life .Right: George III statuary and Siena-marble fireplace, about 
1750, from Renaissance London (07771 901888; www.renaissancelondon.com) 


‘but I will always remember the fireplace 
reclaimed from a modest house where Capt 
Cook is believed to have spent his childhood.’ 

Another story of a fireplace that has sur¬ 
vived against the odds is recounted by Laura 
Dadswell, of Westland London, as she describes 
the fate of Ayrshire’s Dalquharran Castle, 
built in 1785-90 and regarded as one of the 
finest examples of Robert Adam’s castle style. 
Auctioned off in the 1930s, it became a youth 
hostel and a school and, finally, a home again, 
which proved too expensive to maintain. 

‘In 1967, the fate of the building was 
sealed. To avoid paying rates, the lead roof 
was removed, leaving water to penetrate the 
interior, and it now stands as a ruin, with 
only the shell of the building intact,’ she says. 
Two original fireplaces survived, surpris¬ 
ingly unharmed, as ornate plaster cornice 
fell around them, and are offered for sale 
by Westland. ‘Adam designed the fireplaces 
in a soft-hued Portland stone, and commis¬ 
sioned Dutch stonemason Pieter Mathias 


Van Gelder to carve them,’ she continues. 
‘They are restrained, very much embodying 
his Classical style, with antique motifs.’ 

When advising on the choice of a period 
chimeypiece for a house, Will Fisher, of Jamb, 
takes a relaxed approach. ‘I’m keen on the 
“evolved interior” of the country house,’ he 
explains. ‘It is more important to ensure that 
the chimneypiece is sympathetic to its envi¬ 
ronment rather than an example of period 
accuracy.’ Although he agrees that, if one 
is found to be missing from an immaculate 
Queen Anne house, it would make sense to 
replace it with an historical match, other 
situations may be different. ‘In a way, there’s 
nothing nicer than places where you can 
feel the input of different owners and their 
tastes,’ he notes. 

For Mr Fisher, an antique fireplace can 
reveal much of the past, as well as imparting 
a sense of romance and wonder. He cites 
current pieces for sale that include a Gothic 
chimneypiece of about 1840, with ‘Waste not, 

want not’ carved across its frieze, and a neo¬ 
classical example carved by the British 
sculptor John Bacon, with a pair of Bacchante 
figures derived from a work Bacon exhibi¬ 
ted at the Royal Academy in 1777. It also 
bears a finely carved central tablet, which 
commemorates peace between Great Britain 
and the United States of America after the 
American War of Independence. According 
to family tradition of the previous owners, 
it belonged to Governor Morris, one of the 
Founding Fathers of the US. ‘So many chim- 
neypieces have wonderful stories to tell.’ W. 




. 

1 


A rare Robert Adam 
Portland stone 
chimneypiece from 
Dalquharran Castle, 
about 1790, from 
Westland London 
(020-7739 8094; www. 
westlandlondon.com) 
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Hot under the collar 

In a laundry in Bournemouth, an aged piece of machinery has spun back into action 
thanks to Downton Abbey and the Edwardian stiff collar’s phoenix-like resurgence. 

Matthew Dennison discovers the secrets of starching 


T WENTY years ago, like a retired 
pony ridden only sporadically by 
visiting grandchildren, a veteran 
piece of machinery in a Bourne¬ 
mouth laundry was pressed into action for 
a few hours once a week. Today, that machine 
operates full time. At least 80 years old, 
mechanically straightforward and sturdy, 
it consists at heart of a spinning barrel. The 
layman would struggle to identify it, but this 
is the wonder tool that, in Britain’s largest 
surviving domestic laundry, Barker Laundry, 
irons and polishes up to 2,000 stiff collars 
a week. How it experienced such a dramatic 
revival in fortunes is a story of imagination, 
the internet and heritage TV drama. 

For years, the business Matthew Barker had 
bought from his father offered, to a dwind¬ 
ling number of customers, a laundry service 
for detachable collars—those worn with 
dinner jackets or tailcoats, by barristers and 
Eton schoolboys. It was an esoteric aspect 
of the otherwise brisk trade carried out by 
a company offering an old-fashioned, collect- 
and-clean service to some 4,000 households 
across central and south-eastern England and 
the capital. Correctly, Mr Barker identified 
this historical survival—a throwback to pre¬ 
war clothing manufacture, when shirts and 
collars were separate items, laundered indi¬ 
vidually and attached with studs—as likely 
to engage the interest of his website browsers. 

At the time, Mr Barker processed a hand¬ 
ful of collars a week, in a single morning or 
afternoon. His hunch proved a good one, 
thanks in part to the disappearance of other 
laundries offering a similar service. Most of 
all, he benefited from the impact of TV series 
and films: the David Suchet Poirot adapta¬ 
tions, Titanic, Guy Ritchie’s Sherlock Holmes 
and, more recently, Peaky Blinders. Chiefly, 
however, it *w&s Downton Abbey that spear¬ 
headed the Edwardian stiff collar’s phoenix¬ 
like resurgence and meant that the collar 
blocker spun permanently back into action. 

Mr Barker’s favourite Downton Abbey 
scene happened off camera. When 
the programme began, its wardrobe 
department experimented with plastic 
detachable collars. After three hours 

Hugh Bonneville (facing page) 
sparked the resurgence of Barker 


in one of these, Hugh Bonneville demanded 
that someone get him a Barker’s collar—and 
so the tides of fortune turned for the laundry. 

For many of Downton’ s male cast mem¬ 
bers, a Barker’s collar became part of their 
uniform. There was even a scene with a box 
of the collars clearly visible in one of the 
Abbey’s downstairs domestic offices. Demand 
for new detachable collars soared and owners 
of vintage examples dispatched them to 
Dorset in readiness for a second innings. 

i A stiff collar not 
only looks right, but 
encourages better 
carriage in the wearer } 

‘It isn’t uncommon for people to send us 
a box of 20 or so collars they’ve found in 
an attic or tucked away in a wardrobe, with 
a request that they be brought back up to 
scratch,’ says Mr Barker. ‘In some cases, 
these have been in families for several gene¬ 
rations and can be 100-plus years old.’ 

He explains that detachable collars, in con¬ 
trast to most clothing, last for decades: ‘Stiff 
collars enjoy a degree of protection because 
they’re so heavily starched.’ It is also the case 
that the laundry process brings them back 
to life. ‘Heavily worn collars look as if they’re 
falling to bits when they’re being boiled. 
Restarch them and they come back together 
again, their wear and tear almost invisible. 
It helps that many are very well made.’ 




The process itself is a lengthy one, with 
collars laundered in batches of 50. ‘It’s largely 
a manual process,’ explains Mr Barker. ‘Each 
collar is finished individually.’ 

There are some 60 stages between the 
arrival of a collar and its return to its owner, 
rigid and snowy. Cleaned collars are starched, 
brushed, smoothed, dried, ironed and pol¬ 
ished to an even sheen, techniques that, but 
for the current revival, would almost cer¬ 
tainly have been lost. 

At Barker’s, knowledge of these stages 
is partly attributable to a remarkable former 
laundress, Alice Allen. Mrs Allen began work 
in the Esher and Royal Windsor Laundry 
at the age of 13, in 1931. Aged 83, in 2001, she 
temporarily came out of retirement, to share 
with Mr Barker a lifetime’s expertise. So 
highly did David Suchet esteem Mrs Allen’s 
skills that, each year when he was filming 
Poirot, he sent her a calendar at Christmas. 

Among the collars the laundry processes 
are some of distinguished pedigree belonging 
to a handful of senior royal men, including The 
Prince of Wales, members of the judiciary, 
clergymen and the choristers of a clutch of 
English cathedrals. All are individuals whose 
work involves a measure of public visibility, 
as well as a traditional approach to dress. 

Mr Barker laments that many people fail 
to recognise a stiff collar because, for so long, 
they had virtually disappeared. Yet he is clear 
about their virtues: ‘A proper shirt and collar 
look so much smarter because they’re crisper. 
For me, they’re a mark of elegance.’ 

It’s hard to challenge this assessment. 
As Downton Abbey proved, for formal dress, 
a stiff collar not only looks right, but, with 
an element of constraint, encourages better 
carriage on the wearer’s part. This, in turn, 
maximises the impact of such clothing. 
A knock-on effect has been a growing number 
of requests for starched shirt fronts, especi¬ 
ally from toast masters. ‘They like them board 
stiff, so we massively over-starch them.’ 

Bed and household linen may remain Mr 
Barker’s stock-in-trade, but, for the 
moment, there’s no stopping the flow 
of distinctive square boxes arriving 
at and leaving his premises. W. 
Barker is in Bournemouth, Poole, 
Sherborne and Ferndown, Dorset 
(01202291295; www.barkergroup.info) 
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In the making Yard o Led 


A HANDWRITTEN note holds 

infinitely more emotional 
weight than an email—many 
will still recognise the hand¬ 
writing of their first childhood pen pal 
and instantly know who a one-liner post¬ 
card is from. 

‘I encourage people to use a proper 
pen because there is a joy to writing,’ 
enthuses Emma Field of Yard-O-Led, the 
oldest propelling-pencil makers in the 
world. ‘You give a bit of yourself through 
handwritten words.’ 

Yard-O-Led is so named because its 
patented ever-pointed propelling pencil 
holds exactly that—a yard of lead— 
although the company name wasn’t 
coined until 1934. Ink was expensive in 
1822 when the company (then named for 
its owner, internationally renowned 
British silversmith Sampson Mordan) 
invented and patented the design. Pro¬ 
pelling pencils were more practical, with 
no need for constant dipping, as well 
as no leakage. The casing protected 
the lead from breaking. 

Yard-O-Led was originally based 
in London’s Hatton Garden, but Birming¬ 
ham became its home, as it did for many 
other silversmiths who fled the Blitz. 
The factory (where pens, from 1952, 
were also made) is set in the impressive 
former summerhouse of James Watt 
(inventor of the steam engine) and the 
company only sells a small number 
of pens a year, all sterling silver with 
a lifetime guarantee. 

‘No two are the same. We start with 
a piece of silver and each turns out 
slightly differently to the next, because 
they are made by hand and each crafts¬ 
man has his mark,’ explains Emma. 
When pens come back to the company 
to be serviced, an experienced crafts¬ 
man can tell which hand made a pen that 
could be 65 years old. The engine turner 
might be stamped with the date 1857, 
yet it will work as good as new. 

The company is not tempted to diver¬ 
sify. ‘We can do other silver products, 
but I think it’s important to own what we 
have and do it properly. We are a good, 
old-fashioned, humble company.’ 

People are often sentimental about pens, 
especially ones that are destined to be 
passed down the generations. Cherished 
luxuries, they are practical, too. A beau¬ 
tifully crafted pen will last a lifetime and 
beyond to tell its own story, perhaps one 
that deserves to be written down. W 



i There’s no way of speeding up the work-and I wouldn’t want to. 
It is about buying something that is handmade, with true heritage ? 

Emma Field, CEO and owner, talks to Hetty Lintell 



Did you know... 

A pencil’s name comes from 
the French pincel, meaning 
small paintbrush, which, in 
turn, derives from the Latin 
penicillus, meaning little tail 

Graphite became widely used 
following the discovery of a large 
graphite deposit in Borrowdale, 
Cumbria, in the 1500s. This 
mysterious mineral eventually 
came to be known as plumbago 
or, more commonly, blacklead 

In 1683, it was reported that 
surgeons used this blacklead 
medicinally and it became 
important for rubbing on guns 
or pistols to preserve them 
from rusting. Shepherds used 
it to mark sheep and the first 
pencils were wrapped in string, 
paper or animal skin. Soon, 
Cumbria acquired a reputation 
for pencil-making in small 
workshops—the first factory 
opened in Keswick in 1832 


The hand-chasing sets Yard-O-Led pens apart—3,000 
taps per pen with a mallet and a metal rod, all by eye, 
have been counted. 

am shown a spectacular fountain pen fit for a giant, but 
there are different sizes for dinkier hands, too, and even 
ones produced for the Royal Household. ‘It’s fun going 
into Buckingham Palace. You walk through a sea of 
tourists with your bag of pens and the gate will open for 
you.’ Pens and pencils from £295 (0121-369 0510; www. 
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A few of my favourite things 


Aw V.VJU^rAv 

One of Britain’s best-loved gardeners and TV presenters, Alan was 
brought up on the edge of Ilkley Moor, West Yorkshire, and left school at 
15 to became an apprentice gardener in the local nursery. He trained at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens in Kew, then moved into gardening journalism 
in the 1970s. He was appointed MBE in 2000 and his latest book, 
Marigolds, Myrtle and Moles: A Gardener’s Bedside Book , is out now 

Words by Hetty Lintell. Illustrations by Ollie Maxwell 
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A I find Niwaki secateurs indispensable and bought 
the S-type clippers as a present for myself on my 71st 
birthday. They have been in a holster at my waist 
every day in the garden since. The handles are 
bound in dried wisteria stems (a mimsy touch, but 
a welcome change from plastic) and the blades are 
something between the short secateur type and 
Niwaki’s longer clippers, which makes them a strong, 
but nifty summer pruning tool, when thinner stems 
and dead flower heads are the things to be chopped 
off every day. S-Type secateurs, £159 
(01747 445059; www.niwaki.com) 
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A Bettys tea shop in Ilkley, where I was born and 
brought up, is a favourite port of call whenever 
I go ‘back home’. To have lunch there and watch 
the comings and goings of local folk is a favourite 
pastime. Bettys Cafe Blend ground coffee, 
which I drink every day in Hampshire or on the 
Isle of Wight where I now live, is a welcome taste 
of home. Yorkshire coffee—who’d have thought 
it? Cafe Blend coffee, £5 (0800 456 1919; www. 
bettys.co.uk) 


< George Bayntun of Bath is a long-established 
bookbinder and its leather-bound books are 
a delight to hold and read from. Bookbinding 
is a sadly underrated craft; tactility is an added 
pleasure when reading leather-bound Jane Austen 
or Dickens. I have indulged myself by getting the 
company to bind a copy of each of my books 
when they are published. It does mean that the 
grandchildren might enjoy them one day—or, at 
least, refrain from sending them to a car-boot sale 
(01225 466000; www.georgebayntun.com) 
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Property market 


Penny Churchill 


The Ripple effect 


The arrival on the market of three 
much-loved family houses in the 

Homo Counties bodes well 



Reputedly designed by Sir John Soane, the Grade Unlisted Ripple Court near Deal, Kent, is now in need of ‘sensitive updating’. £2.75m 


A S with the proverbial bus, you can wait 
forever for the right country house 
to come along and then three appear 
all at once. It bodes well for the market this 
summer that three exceptional houses— 
a Georgian masterpiece, a rare 17th-century 
manor and a whimsical Thames-side estate 
—have come to the market after generations 
in the hands of their devoted owners. 

Described as ‘a sleeping beauty’ by selling 
agent Simon Backhouse, of Strutt & Parker 
in Canterbury (01227 451123), Grade IP-listed 
Ripple Court, three miles from the quaint 
coastal town of Deal, is rightly regarded 
as one of east Kent’s most important country 
houses. Owned by the same family for the 
past 60 years and ‘now in need of sensitive 
updating’, it stands in 8.6 acres of wonder¬ 
fully private gardens and grounds, screened 


on three sides by a shelter-belt of mature 
woodland. The agents quote a guide price 
of £2.75 million. 

Built between 1796 and 1802 on the site 
of an earlier, 16th-century Ripple Court for Col 
John Baker Sladen, the classic late-Georgian 
house was reputedly designed by Sir John 
Soane. Although no paper trail exists to this 
effect, its Historic England listing highlights 
the front fagade and many details of the 
house and plan as being ‘reminiscent of Sir 
John Soane, normally the least copied of Neo- 
Classical architects’. Mr Backhouse also 
points to the distinctive central chimney- 
stack as being ‘typically Soane’. 

Unusually for this part of Kent, the house 
is built of white brick with ashlar and Coade 
stone dressings, the focal point of its elegant 
front fagade a pedimented doorcase framed 


by tall sash windows. In 1887, it was extended 
to the rear by the pioneering Scottish Arts- 
and-Crafts architect James MacLaren, who 
added secondary accommodation, garaging 
and an octagonal tower with a domed roof. 
In about 1930, the verandah that originally 
ran down the entire side of the house was 
replaced by the single-storey, bow-fronted 
drawing room, which has three tall windows 
overlooking the gardens. 

Ripple Court offers more than 9,000sq ft 
of living space on three floors, including 
a reception hall, three principal reception 
rooms, two kitchens, a breakfast room, an 
office, seven bedrooms, three bathrooms, 
a nursery and a three-bedroom first-floor 
flat. Included in the sale are the 17th-century, 
four-bedroom Old Farm House, listed Grade 
II, and two sets of listed outbuildings, 
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including a magnificent, 130ft-long Kentish 
barn with potential for conversion. 

Across the county border in Surrey, the 
ancient manor of Cobham was, for many 
centuries, part of the possessions of the 
Abbot and convent of Chertsey who, in 1537, 
transferred it to the Crown for £5,000. 

In 1553, Queen Mary granted it to one 
George Bigley, gentleman, after which it 
passed by marriage to the Gavell family. 
In 1708, the Gavells sold the manor and 
several farms to Viscountess Lanesborough, 
retaining for themselves the manor house, 
known as Cobham Court, and its attached 
farm, which later passed to the Woods 
of Littleton, Middlesex, who owned it until 
the mid-1800s. 

In the early 1900s, Cobham Court was the 
seat of Philip Warren when either he, or his 
family, extended the 17th-century manor 
and added the Edwardian front. In 1908, an 



The romantic and historic Grade ll-listed Cobham Court, Surrey, is set in 2.5 acres. £4.5m 


advertisement in Country Life (October 2, 
1908 ) offered ‘this delightful old residence, 
in a secluded and very picturesque situation, 
to be let for one year or longer’. 

Some 77 years later, the old residence was 
delightful no more, a sorry crumbling wreck, 
when, in 1985, its present owner and her 
late husband spotted a newspaper article 
announcing its proposed sale. It eventually 
went to sealed bids and, although theirs 
wasn’t the highest offer, their bid was 
accepted when they explained how much 
they loved the house and hoped to restore 
it and raise a family there, all of which they 
did with evident loving care—it’s with great 
reluctance that the owner has finally decided 
to call it a day. 

Romantic, Grade Il-listed Cobham Court, 
set in 2.5 acres of landscaped gardens and 
grounds, comprising lawns, an orchard, well- 
stocked beds and borders and a pretty 
boating pond, is for sale through the country- 
house department of Hamptons International 
(020-3151 7281) at a guide price of £4.5 
million. Approached by a private lane shared 
with the adjoining farm, the house is totally 
secluded, yet only half a mile from Cobham 
High Street and 22 from central London. 

The interior retains much of historical 
note, including beautiful panelling—some 
original, some restored—starting with the 
reception hall and running throughout the 
house. It offers about 8,500sq ft of living 
space: three main reception rooms, study, 
kitchen/breakfast room, family room, various 


domestic offices, six bedrooms and three 
bathrooms. Outbuildings include a large, 
detached period barn of more than 2,300sq ft. 

The same agents quote a guide price of 
£4.5 million for a very different property, 
The Islands at Cookham Dean, Berkshire— 
an idyllic waterside haven at the upstream 
end of an ancient royal fishery dating back 
to Tudor times—whose owners are also 
reluctant vendors. 

i Although not the 
highest offer, it was 
accepted when they 
explained how much 
they loved the house } 

For sale for the first time since the 1970s, 
the mini estate on the Thames, comprising 
the original part of the house built by Sydney 
Pitt in 1898, a cottage and more than five 
acres of land and islands, sits in what’s known 
as ‘ The Wind in the Willows backwater’ 
about a mile downstream from Marlow. At the 
top is Kenneth Grahame’s boathouse, where 
the author was introduced to the river and 
boating by his uncle, the curate at Cookham 
Dean Church. 

The approach to the house via a pair 
of wrought-iron gates is a step back in time, 
as is the main entrance, set beneath »- 
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The Islands at Cookham Dean, Berkshire, 
is an idyllic haven on the Thames. £4.5m 

a turret with heavy double doors opening 
onto the oak-panelled reception hall with its 
open fireplace, stained-glass window and 
panelled ceiling reminiscent of a Victorian 
hunting lodge. The hall opens onto the main 
ground-floor rooms, some of which are set 
at quirky angles that enhance the originality 
of its design. 

4 The mini estate 
on the Thames sits 
in “The Wind in the 
Willows backwater”} 

The drawing room and dining room, inter¬ 
connected by a pair of double doors, have 
magnificent large bays with leaded light 
windows, offering magical views across the 
balcony and river, edged with water lilies, 
to the steps onto the first island. 

Next to the dining room is the library, 
where an outside spiral staircase leads down 
to the original wet boathouse below. Also 


on the ground floor is a split-level kitchen/ 
breakfast room and a study overlooking the 
river, with the master suite and three more 
bedrooms on the first floor. 

A timber footbridge over the river leads 
to the two islands from which the property 
takes its name, the larger of which, at 4.5 


acres, was laid out as spectacular pleasure 
ground when Mr Pitt bought the original 
boathouse and land to create an unusual 
private house with fishing and boating 
facilities. Other amenities include a croquet 
lawn, a heated swimming pool and a dry 
boathouse with a winch and slipway. 
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Family Protection Dogs 

K9Protector has a team of experienced 
staff that are former home office, police 
and civilian trainers. The dogs supplied 
by K9Protector integrate seamlessly 
into your family life and live with you as 
your family pet. 

However, as CEO Alaster Bly describes them, they are very much a “pet with a toolkit built in”. This tool 
kit is the ability to react when commanded, and sometimes when not, to fearlessly defend those in their 
charge. All family protection dogs go through a rigorous testing and training regime from breeding, 
selection, socialization to training. Those that complete the program are available to be purchased as 
family protection dogs. 

I first started the business seven years ago after seeing the development of personal protection dogs in 
America says CEO and head trainer Alaster Bly. At the time I was serving as a police constable and dog 
handler in Wiltshire Police. We are now supplying around 280 fully trained dogs per year to families 
all over the UK and abroad.To find out how a family protection dog would benefit your family visit our 
website - www.k9protector.co.uk. 














































Properties of the week Edited by James Fisher 


Old buildings, 
newtricks 

It’s not only paper, glass 
and metal we recycle, but 
also buildings, to create 
homes with character, 
charm and stories to tell 




a < Oxfordshire, £1.6 million 

Grade ll-listed Clifton Mill near Banbury was once in the care of Christchurch 
College, Oxford, and can trace its roots all the way back to the 15th century. 
Thankfully, it’s been substantially modernised and sympathetically restored since 
then, with care being taken to maintain the property’s period features and 
original mill workings, such as the stones, gearing, elevators, grain loft and 
wheel. The main house offers six bedrooms, two of which are part of an integral 
cottage that is perfect for guests, grannies or holidaymakers. Outside, an office 
sits above a three-bay garage and the mature gardens, which add up to about 
three acres, are divided by the mill stream and comprise an orchard, a vegetable 
garden, ornamental areas and woodland. Savills (01295 228000) 




A < Devon, £3 million 

Set on the bank of the River Exe comes Wixels, a Grade 
ll-listed property that is believed to have originally been 
a sail loft before being converted in 1920 into a striking 
family home. Externally, the distinctive five-bedroom house 
retains an abundance of features that reflect the building’s 
rich history, such as Dutch gabling, wrought-ironwork and 
attractive stonework on the walls of the old quay. Inside, 
the house is set around the kitchen/breakfast room, but 
of particular interest is the River Room, which features 
unbridled views over the River Exe and toward Haldon 
beyond, as well as providing access to the gardens, which 
are planted with a mix of mature plants, shrubs and exotic 
specimens. The property has one of the best positions 
in Topsham, say agents. Knight Frank (01392 848842) 
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a < West Sussex, £1.475 million 

From the road, Island Cottage would appear to be a fairly 
standard, albeit pretty, farm cottage from the late Georgian 
period. However, looks can be deceiving, as behind its 
period fagade lurks a modern home in Bo Ho style, with 
frankly historic views over the Pagham Harbour Nature 
Reserve. The four-bedroom home provides an adaptable 
layout, say agents, with an interior ‘designed with great flair 
and style’. A contemporary larch-clad extension to the rear 
of the house offers a further bedroom or study if required, 
and the roof terrace is the perfect spot to soak up the 
views. Located in Mill Hamlet, described as a ‘miniature 
Bosham’ by Ian Nairn, the harbour was once a busy port 
during the Napoleonic wars. The Men-o’-War are now 
gone and have been replaced by a nature reserve famed 
for its water birds. Jackson-Stops (01243 786316) 
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A Northumberland, £585,000 

Within the historic Minsteracres estate sits the Olde Mill 
House, an ‘excellent conversion of traditional outbuildings’, 
say agents. The Grade 11-listed property occupies a prime 
position within the settlement, and boasts a mix of garden 
and paddocks of some 1.2 acres. The interiors have been 
designed with modern living in mind, with all principal rooms 
enjoying southerly or westerly aspects. As well as four 
bedrooms, three bathrooms and bags of period features, 
the kitchen is in a farmhouse style, with AGA, ceramic hob 
and a stone-flagged floor. Finest Properties (01434 622234) 


a London, £12 million 

It’s rare to write the words ‘manor house’ and ‘London’ in the same sentence, 
but Caron Place, SW8 is one such example. Set within the former Beaufoy 
vinegar distillery, the house, with its gardens designed by Anthony Paul, offers 
seven bedrooms and eight bathrooms over three floors and 6,660sq ft of living 
space, all within walking distance of Vauxhall station and the Victoria Line (which 
is the best line). The interiors read like a who’s who of design, with Italian marble, 
granite and onyx throughout, as well as Drummond bathrooms, a Wolf range 
cooker, Artwood flooring and a Murano glass chandelier. A communal pool and 
gym are included in the development, as well as parking, and the Gate House 
annexe provides two further bedrooms. Knight Frank (020-3764 8914) W. 
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T HE moment I saw this place I fell 
in love with it. This was some¬ 
where that I had lived with in my 
imagination,’ says William Christie. 
‘Finally, I had found the place where I would 
make a home and a garden.’ 

Looking with him at a photograph that 
had been taken at that time of Le Batiment, 
in an isolated rural area of the Vendee region 
of France, it is hard to understand his enthu¬ 
siasm. The black-and-white image shows 
a neglected, unremarkable 17th-century farm¬ 
house, scarred with corrugated iron and with 
no garden save an ailing boxwood tree. It is 
a testament to Mr Christie’s imagination and 
energy that this dream discovery is now, three 
decades later, an elegant home and a garden 
so significant that the French government 
has declared it a Monument Historique. 

Mr Christie grew up in America, in Buffalo, 
New York state, where the seeds of both of his 
passions—music and gardens—were sown 
by his parents. His mother was a local choir 
mistress and his father gave the young William 
his own piece of garden. ‘It was a very small 
plot, only a few feet wide, but there I witnessed 
the magical transformation of bulbs into 
tulips or a few scattered seeds into beautiful 
flowers. Gardening has marked my life and 
brought me great joy ever since.’ 

4 In making a garden, 
the point is not to 
reproduce the past, 
but to reinvent it } 

Mr Christie is best known throughout 
the world’s concert halls and opera houses 
as a leading conductor of Baroque music 
and, with his ensemble, Les Arts Florissants, 
for rekindling an appreciation of neglected 
French composers of the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies. His passion for, and understanding 
of, the rhythms, vitality and aesthetics of the 
period are woven through every part of his 
garden. ‘I didn’t want a garden that had been 
made by someone else, however beautiful 
that might be. I wanted a blank canvas with 
which I could make a garden that would 
be in harmony with the building, a place of 
beautiful simplicity that is noble, yet rustic,’ 
he says. ‘This is my garden and it has been 
in my mind’s eye since I was very young.’ 

Entering the garden, one is struck by the 
grandeur of a parterre de broderie of clipped 
box and crushed brick. Planters of citrus 
trees and pots of agave punctuate the space. 
Immediately, you feel yourself to be in a classic 
French garden of the 18th century. Look 
closer, however, and you see that the box 



towers are reminiscent of Dutch gardens of 
the period, the buttresses of yew could have 
been specified by Gertrude Jekyll and the 
pergolas could come directly from the Arts- 
and-Crafts Movement. Such eclecticism runs 
throughout the garden. ‘It is true that garden- 
history purists have felt queasy coming here,’ 
says Mr Christie. ‘But I have never sought 
historical authenticity. In making a garden, 


as with making music, the point is not to 
reproduce the past, but to reinvent it.’ 

Being free from the restraints imposed by 
an existing space and having an extensive 
knowledge of horticultural history has enabled 
Mr Christie to be fearless in creating the 
elements of his garden. Close by the entrance 
is what appears to be a Chinese pavilion, 
but is, in fact, a green theatre, a theatre de 
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verdure, sculpted in yew. In a fine balance 
between vegetation and architecture, the 
thick walls have been clipped by hand into 
exuberant swags and peaks, creating whim¬ 
sical embellishments that induce a child-like 
wonder. Can a circle of saplings really be 
coaxed and trained into such a structure? 

The full extent of Mr Christie’s audacity 
and energy in making this garden can be 


appreciated from the wide terrace that skirts 
the rear of the house. Spread out below is 
a formal area filled with carefully placed 
topiary, enclosed by pleached limes and 
hornbeam walls that lead out onto a large 
reflecting pool created by diverting a small 
river. The pool is bordered by lawns and 
avenues of plane trees, but, as the garden rolls 
away from the house, it becomes looser >- 


Previous pages: Le Batiment sits in its 
formal gardens looking out towards a 75- 
yard-long reflecting pool, created by 
diverting a small river. Above. At the far 
end of the reflecting pool, a hornbeam 
colonnade, statues and local rustic 
stones are used to evoke the grottoes 
and nymphae of Italian Baroque gardens 
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and less formal, leading the eye into a restful 
far distance, where a sacred grove of stand¬ 
ing stones and pine trees can be made out. 

Every tree and shrub that can be seen 
from this vantage point has been planted 
by the owner. The distant hillside was once 
bare and is now a woodland. The hedgerows, 
the stands of poplars, the enclosures of holm 
oak and the pollarded ash that furnish the 
landscape are all the result of his labour. 
And what labour! The garden has only two 
full-time gardeners and occasional seasonal 
help, with Mr Christie himself working from 
early morning, pruning, pollarding, weeding 
and watering to ensure that his creation 
is immaculately maintained. 

Everywhere in the garden is evidence of the 
pursuit of perfection in even the most minute 
detail. Mr Christie works with local craftsmen 
to ensure that the smallest latch on the gate 


4 When you are here 
in this garden, you 
are essentially living 
in a Baroque opera } 

to the vegetable garden or the stone paving 
of the orangerie is exquisitely constructed 
or perfectly laid. The chestnut palisade that 
surrounds the vegetable and cuttings garden 
is made from specially coppiced trees and cut 
to designs he found in 18th-century books. 

The principal colour of the garden is green, 
provided by the dominance of yew, box, 
hornbeam and lime. Yet this does not mean 
that this is a monochrome garden. In spring, 
thousands of daffodils clothe the meadows 


and hug the ground under a nut walk; later, 
pots of tulips fill the formal spaces and 
camassias creep through the orchard. During 
the summer, pots of pelargoniums stand in the 
cloister and roses cascade from pergolas. 

This is a garden that invites gentle strolling, 
swans gliding alongside as the path follows 
the sinews of a river bordered by pollarded 
willow and crossed by a rustic chinoiserie 
bridge. It is wildly romantic, but, nearby, 
the mood changes into a meadow of rough 
grass enclosed by hawthorn and dotted with 
reclaimed funerary stonework. The romance 
turns to melancholy. ‘When you are here 
in this garden, you are essentially living in 
a Baroque opera,’ explains Mr Christie. ‘There 
isn’t a Baroque opera that doesn’t evoke some¬ 
where a beautiful garden or an idyllic pastoral 
scene. A stage direction in Purcell’s The Fairy 
Queen refers to “a prospect of Grotto’s, Arbors, 
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Stephane Grossin; Julien Gazeau 




Above: A pair of stone sphinxes looks out from the terrace of the house along the main axis of the garden. Top right: The extravagantly 
clipped theatre de verdure is home to a collection of rare citrus plants. Above right: A small cloister built at the side of the house 
to provide shade from the summer heat is scented with pelargoniums and an enomous specimen of Rosa Mme Alfred Carriere 


and delightful Walks: the Arbors are Adorn’d 
with all variety of Flowers”.’ The extravagance 
and exuberance of the Baroque are here, 
tempered with calmer, more intimate spaces 
and even moments of humour: a hen house 
so elaborate it can only make you smile, as 
around the dovecote perch topiary birds. 

The garden is now at the centre of a founda¬ 
tion, created by Mr Christie as a place to help 
train young musicians, including instrumen¬ 
talists from the Juilliard School in New York 
and singers from his own academy, Le Jardin 
des Voix. Residencies and masterclasses take 
place year round and, in summer, there are 
concerts where the music of the period the 
gardens evoke is performed. 


Supporting young musicians is an import¬ 
ant part of Mr Christie’s work, but he is also 
keen to encourage young horticulturalists 
and garden designers to learn from his 
home. There are regular internships and, 
for the past five years, young designers have 
been invited to create a temporary show 
garden within the estate. 

I have had the opportunity to follow the 
development of Mr Christie’s work over the 
past 20 or so years. Like most gardeners, 
I visit many gardens, but there are only 
a handful to which I regularly return. Le 
Jardin du Batiment sings a siren song that 
calls me back time and again and, with each 
visit, I find more to marvel at and each time 


I have to remind myself of the extraordinary 
fact that 30 years ago none of this existed. 

It is a difficult garden to categorise: an 
18th-century ‘evocation’, inspired by many 
countries and many epochs; a modern garden 
that renews French gardening tradition 
and is sometimes referred to as post-modern 
(at which Mr Christie shudders: ‘What an 
awful word’). I suspect the maestro would 
be pleased that I, and most people who visit 
it, find the garden as surprising, as moving, 
as full of light and shade, stillness and drama, 
as anything one might experience from the 
stage of an opera house. Vw 
For more information and opening times , 
visit www.jardindewilliamchristie.fr 
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In the garden 



Mark Griffiths 


Not waving, but drowning 



To create a spectacular image, iris gardens in Japan are flooded 
to the depth of a few inches shortly before the plants bloom 


T ODAY, Horikiri is a district 
in downtown Tokyo, but 
it was a hamlet on the 
fringe of the city in 1857 when 
Hiroshige made it the subject of 
one of his ‘One Hundred Famous 
Views of Edo’ series. Aptly for 
an artist of the floating world, 
his print shows what appears to 
be a lake with three long-stalked 
irises in dramatic close-up in the 
foreground and a mass of the 
same emerging from the water 
along the far shore. 

These plants are some of the 
400 or so cultivars of Iris ensata 
(syn. Iris kaempferi ) that were 
grown in Japan in the mid 19th 
century. By then, hanashobu 
(‘flower[ing] Acorns calamus ’), 
as this species is called there, had 
been the subject of a 50-year-long 
breeding craze. It transformed 
the flowers of wild Iris ensata 
—demure, purple and of typical 
flag-iris shape—into the most 
flamboyantly opulent blooms 
yet seen in a hardy herbaceous 
perennial. As much as 6in 
across, they were circular in out¬ 
line, frilled or ruffled, satin- 
textured and sometimes double. 
They ran from darkest violet to 
brilliant white by way of blues, 
mauves, purples, plums, reds 
and pinks. Most had flashes 
of gold at their centres; in many, 
the petals were stippled, mottled, 
edged, veined or stained with 
contrasting colours. 

Although, delightfully, the 
main breeders of these campest 
of flowers were austere, high- 
ranking samurai, hanashobu 


were soon enjoying a following 
with the masses. When in bloom, 
in June and July, gardens devoted 
to them swarmed with spectators. 
One of the most celebrated was 
in Horikiri. To this day, irises 
are grown there as they were in 
the 19th century, in beds of loam 
that’s acidic, rich and moist. For 
purely aesthetic reasons, they’re 
flooded, as paddy fields are, to 
a few inches deep just before the 
plants bloom. After flowering, 
the water is drained away or 
allowed to evaporate. 

Naturally, if disastrously, 
some of the British who visited 
hanashobu gardens, or who saw 
Hiroshige’s woodcut of Horikiri, 
assumed that this inundation was 
permanent and that Iris ensata 
and cultivars were full-on aquatics 
or paddling marginals. They are 
neither. Planted in the shallows 


of a pond or plunged in a water- 
lily basket, they may flourish in 
their first summer if it happens 
to be a hot one, but they’ll go into 
decline soon afterwards. To suc¬ 
ceed long-term in our climate, 
they need to be in strong sun and 
an acid soil that’s damp to boggy 
—in the ground alongside a pool, 
perhaps, but not in the water. 

4 The flowers are 
lavish in palette 
-egret white, 
sunset amber, 
dusty rose j 

My apologies if you knew this. 
It’s simply that I’ve recently seen 
these plants advertised in the 
Press as ‘Japanese water irises’ 
and been consulted by pond- 
owners who have lost them to 
drowning. It’s splendid that Iris 
ensata cultivars are stealing 
our hearts again, but, this time, 
let’s grow them for keeps. 

For a Japanese species that will 
flourish in cool, shallow water, 
choose Iris laevigata. Unfurling 
in May and June, its silkenfleurs- 
de-lys are typically blue or purple 
and pure white or two-toned in 


its comparatively few cultivars. 
From the 7th century onwards, 
the darker-pigmented petals were 
used to produce the fabric colours 
that could be worn only by the 
imperial family and nobility, hence 
this beautiful plant’s vernacular 
name, kakitsubata, from kaki- 
tsuke hana ‘dye flower’. It, too, 
was immortalised by an artist. 
In the 1700s, Ogata Korin painted 
drifts of its lapis blooms and mala¬ 
chite leaf sheaves across lakes 
of gold on two pairs of screens 
that are now world famous. 

Kakitsubata are no longer the 
only Japanese water irises avail¬ 
able to us. In the early 1990s, 
Hiroshi Shimizu began crossing 
Iris ensata with Iris pseuda- 
corus, our native yellow flag. 
This resulted in the Pseudata 
irises, or Eyeshadow irises as he 
calls them, on account of the 
glowing ocellus at the base of each 
massive, down-turned lower petal 
—an eye lidded and lashed with 
mascara-dark lines. 

Vigorous and hardy, Pseudatas 
exult in both damp ground and 
shallow water. Their foliage is 
luxuriant, and often hued prim¬ 
rose to chartreuse on emerging. 
Their flowers are lavish in pro¬ 
portions and palette—egret white, 
corn yellow, sunset amber, dusty 
rose, antique bronze, parfait 
amour purple, limpid sapphire, 
and always with those kohl- 
rimmed eyes. The biggest break 
in Iris-breeding since the samurai 
took it up, these hybrids are now 
being offered by UK suppliers, 
such as Lilies Water Gardens 
(www.lilieswatergardens.co.uk). 
I suspect we will embrace them 
and I’m sure they’ll feel at home: 
Shimizu-sensei grew their Iris 
pseudacorus parents from seeds 
collected in Britain. W_ 


Mark Griffiths is editor of the 
New Royal Horticultural Society 
Dictionary of Gardening 

Next week Gooseberries 


Horticultural aide memoire 

Propagate pinks 

June is the month for pinks. Never was a flower better 
named. Every cultivar is pretty. It is a curiosity that the 
time of flowering is also the time of propagation. Examine 
the tufts of spiky grey leaves and you will see that some 
do not bear flower buds. These are your targets. Pull out a shoot 
from its telescopic socket and find four more the same. Push these 
into free-draining compost around the edge of a pot and label. 
Stand the pot in an inch of water, leave to drain and wait. SCD 
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CALL FOR YOUR FREE DESIGN CONSULTATION 
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THE ANNEXE 


03444 171 400 

www.juliusbahn.co.uk 


OAK BUILDINGS 



JAMES BARCLAY 

Persian, Qtienul & Contemporary 
Rog Cleaning & Repairs 


HAND CLEANING AND ALL REPAIRS UNDERTAKEN 

We collect daily in London, weekly in England & Wales. 
Please call for uplift and advice or bring rugs to our workshop. 


www.jamesbarclay.co.uk 

020 3174 2427 
info@jamesbarclay.co.uk 
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Sides & Ends Repaired 
Moth Damage 


Deodorising 

Holes & Tears Repaired 


Colour Run & Stains 
Re-piling Worn Areas 



Examples of the types we clean and repair include Turkish, Persian, 

Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Pakistani, Contemporary, Kilims and Tapestries. 

We also carry an interesting stock. 

WORKSHOP APPRAISALS & ASSESSMENTS 

14 Oliver Business Park, & REPA)R during lockdown as normal, our representatives are 12 Oliver Business Park, 

Oliver Road, London NW10 7JB practising social distancing please call today. Oliver Road, London NW10 7JB 






























































Art market 


Huon Mallalieu 



Fig 1: Marcus Aurelius in marble. With the Tomasso Brothers 


The art 

beyond 
the name 

Whatever their 
subject, sculptors’ 
skill is undeniable, 
as statues from 
Marcus Aurelius and 
the goddess Ceres 
to the Burghers 
of Calais throng 
London Art Week 

S OMETHING that gets no 
mention in the arguments 
about the suitability of 
statues celebrating Edward 
Colston, slave trader and philan¬ 
thropist, and other contentious 
historical figures, is their artis¬ 
tic merit—or otherwise. Given 
enough digging, almost every¬ 
one, past or present, will be 
found to have feet of clay and, 
in some cases, it would perhaps 
be better to have their mem¬ 
orials in museums, where they 
could be given informed context 
and serve educational as well 
as aesthetic purposes. 

In any event, the sculptors 
should be given some recogni¬ 
tion before their work is dunked 
in the docks. Although it has an 
awkward pose, the Colston statue 
in Bristol is a good piece of work 
by John Cassidy (1860-1939), 
a farmer’s son from Co Meath 
who made his career in Man¬ 
chester. Among his subjects were 
John and Enriqueta Rylands of 
the eponymous library; Henry 
Hunt, the orator at what became 
the Peterloo Massacre; numerous 
war memorials and Edward VII. 
Cassidy’s own gravestone is 
inscribed: ‘His hands fashioned 


the beauty he saw.’ Robert Milli¬ 
gan, the second statue to go, is 
by the better known Sir Richard 
Westmacott (1775-1856) and the 
Edinburgh statue to Viscount 
Melville (under threat at the time 
of writing) is by Robert Forrest 
(1790-1852), a talented self-taught 
sculptor, after a design by Sir 
Francis Chantrey (of the Chan- 
trey Bequest). The Baden-Powell 
statue at Poole is by the Scottish 
sculptor David Annand. The 
second Bristol memorial to be 
damaged, to black actor Alfred 
Fagon, is by Zimbabwean sculp¬ 
tor David Mutasa. 

Sculpture plays a prominent 
role in what is billed the London 


Art Week’s ‘online viewing space 
for dealers to work together. 
A major feature is a new series 
of mixed curated “Viewing 
Rooms”, where works from 
a cross-section of participants 
will be shown side by side’ (www. 
londonartweek.co.uk). This will 
have a by-invitation private-view 
day on July 2 and then be open 
to all until July 10. Also online 
will be individual themed exhibi¬ 
tions. Pleasingly, it should now be 
possible to make appointments 
to view exhibits physically, as 
galleries cautiously reopen. 

A benefit of moving a statue 
to a museum is that it may be 
possible to assess it in more 


Fig 3: Head of Ceres by Main- 
dron. With Lullo Pampoulides 

detail there than out of doors. 
I remember the splendid eques¬ 
trian bronze Marcus Aurelius 
when it stood before the Capitol 
in Rome. It was brought in from 
the weather in 1981 and I saw 
it in the museum for the first time 
last year. There, what had been 
splendid has become stupendous. 
Marcus Aurelius (121-80) has 
traditionally been regarded as 
the ideal philosopher-king, but, 
nowadays, perhaps, his persecu¬ 
tion of Christians might earn 
him a dip in the Tiber. 

The original is well over life 
size; the centrepiece of the 
Tomasso Brothers’ display of 
works after major museum pieces 
is an 18th-century marble version 
standing at a more modest 40in 
high overall (Fig i). As an inscrip¬ 
tion in Italian proclaims, it is 
very much a celebration of the 
philosopher-king and the gallery 
associates it with the workshop 
of the leading Roman sculptor 
Carlo Albacini (1739-after 1807). 
It is of great quality and probably 
intended for a patrician patron. 

Last week, I mentioned the 
‘Studiolo’ collaboration between 
Stuart Lochhead, the London 
sculpture dealer, and Georg 
Laue, the master collector’s 
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cabinetmaker who now has 
a London base, as well as his 
native Munich. A perfect 
studiolo piece is Mr 4 
Lochhead’s Le Mori- 
bond (Fig 2\ 
a 13 1 / 2 in-long plas¬ 
ter cast from 
a wax prepara¬ 
tory model for 
a figure in the 
Raft of the 
Medusa, the 
masterwork of 
Theodore Geri- 
cault. Sculpture 
by the short-lived 
Gericault (1791-1824) 
is rare. His younger 
contemporary, Hippolyte 
Maindron (1801-84), was 
a good man for a com¬ 
memorative statue 
—his due de la 
Rochefoucauld (one 
of the decent men of the Revo¬ 
lutionary period) in Liancourt 
was destroyed by the occupiers 
in 1942, but popular enough to be 
re-cast and replaced after the war. 
Lullo Pampoulides has an appeal¬ 
ing neo-Classical terracotta head 
of Ceres by Maindron (Fig #). 

The Sladmore Gallery is taking 
the opportunity to show online 
a number of things in its collec¬ 
tion that are on loan to museums, 
among them one of the six sets 
of Rodin’s reductions of The 
Burghers of Calais (Fig 5), 
currently on actual view at the 
Stadel Museum, Frankfurt. 

Contrasting works from Italy 
will be displayed by Trinity Fine 
Art of London and Desmet from 
Brussels. Trinity is featuring 
two 30 y 2 in-high marble busts 
of Cardinal Domenico Maria 



Corsi (Fig S') and his father, 
Marquess Giovanni di Jacopo 
Corsi, by their protege Alessan¬ 
dro Rondoni (1644-1710). The 
Cardinal was papal governor of 
the Romagna and an art patron. 
The busts, dated 1685 and 1686, 
celebrate his elevation to the 
cardinalate. The gallery also has 
a portrait of the Marquess by 
Mario Balassi (1604-67), on which 
the bust may have been based. 

Desmet has a monumental 
59in-diameter polychrome glazed 
terracotta frame modelled as 
a garland of fruit and vegetables 
(Fig f) by Giovanni della Robbia 
(1469-1529/30) towards the end 
of his career. There was no 
waning of his powers. 


Fig 6: Marble bust 
of Cardinal Domenico 
Maria Corsi, carved by 
Alessandro Rondoni. 
With Trinity Fine Art 
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Next week How has the 
market fared? 



Pick of the week 

This column is rarely con¬ 
cerned with contentious 
issues, unless they are 
in the past, but, this week, 
the fate of public statuary 
is joined by a second 
controversial matter. Sir 
Quentin Blake considers 
that: ‘It seems like a time 
when a few straightforward 
jokes might not come 
amiss, so, as I know that 
people have been putting 
rainbows into their win¬ 
dows to express solidarity, 

I took the liberty of borrowing them.’ He came up with a series 
of 10 quirkily joyous greetings cards, using the rainbows that 
children have been making in praise of the NHS, and then passed 
the original drawings to Bonhams to be auctioned on behalf of 
the NHS Charities Covid-19 Urgent Appeal. The result was £63,900 
for the cause, with a top price of £12,000 for the 1114in by 141/2in 
Acrobats {above). This had been estimated only to £1,800—but 
estimates are largely irrelevant in charity auctions. All admirable, 
but I learn that some LGBT activists are agitated by the NHS 
‘appropriation’ of a symbol they regard as their own. Were it the 
rainbow flag, that might be reasonable, but no one should own 
the rainbow itself, which, after all, has a near antediluvian pedigree. 


QA 


Fig 5: Reduction of Rodin’s The Burghers of Calais. With Sladmore 
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Artist of the week 

The unknown radical 

A champion of some of the most compelling political issues of her day, Gladys Hynes 
(1888-1958) was a remarkable artist. Sacha Llewellyn brings her back into the public gaze 



G ladys hynes was 

a committed feminist, 
suffragist, pacifist and 
supporter of the Irish Republican 
movement, whose work engaged 
with some of the most pressing 
and controversial issues of her 
time. She exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, the Venice Biennale, 
the Paris Salon and the Inter¬ 
national Society of Sculptors and 
yet, today, she is almost unknown. 

Hynes was born in India in 
1888, where her father was an 
agent with the Bank of Bombay. 
The family moved to London when 
she was three and, in 1908, she 
began her artistic education at 
Brangwyn’s London School of Art, 
where she found herself among 
a group of talented students, 
including Nina Hamnett, who 
would become a lifelong friend. 

4 Hynes found 

inspiration in 
Cornwall’s cliff 
tops and views } 

In 1911, Hynes moved to Pen¬ 
zance and enrolled at the painting 
school in nearby Newlyn, founded 
in 1899 by Elizabeth and Stanhope 
Forbes, advocates of th eplein-air 
tradition of French naturalism. 
Described by her fellow student 
(and future brother-in-law) C. E. 
Vulliamy as ‘the most beautiful 
as well as the most promising 
student’, she became part of 
a thriving community of second- 
generation Newlyn painters that 
included Laura and Harold Knight, 
Dod and Ernest Procter, Gertrude 
and Harold Harvey and, later, 
Cedric Morris and Lett Haines. 

In common with these artist- 
friends, Hynes found inspiration 
in Cornwall’s pools and rocks, 
cliff tops and ocean views for her 


compositions, such as Morning, 
Chalk Quarries and Cornish 
Boxers. Describing Cornwall 
as ‘a holy land’, she also used its 
landscapes as the backdrop for 
two religious pictures, Noah’s Ark 
and a panel depicting scenes from 
the life of the 12th-century Saint 
Morwenna, painted for the choir 
stalls of St Hilary’s in Marazion. 

During the war years, Hynes 
commuted to London to work for 
Roger Fry’s Omega Workshops, 
joining an itinerant population 
of female labourers who trans¬ 
lated Omega designs onto textiles, 
ceramics and furniture. In 1919, 


she moved permanently to London, 
taking lodgings in South Hamp¬ 
stead with the novelist Mary Butts 
and her husband, the poet John 
Rodker, whose Ovid Press was 
publishing graphic work by former 
members of the Vorticist group. 
Under this influence, her pictures, 
including Escalator and Strap- 
Hangers, evolved towards a Vor¬ 
ticist aesthetic, a stylistic change 
that affronted The Daily Mail’s 
critic, who lamented that she 
‘had turned away from all that 
is beautiful and soulful’. 

In 1927, Hynes received what 
was to be the most important 


Set in 
Lamorna 
Cove, Morn¬ 
ing, about 
1916, is the 
earliest of 
Gladys 
Hynes’s Cor¬ 
nish paint¬ 
ings. With 
a youthful, 
witty exu¬ 
berance, 
she has 
transposed 
her own 
features 
onto the 
principal 
figure and 
makes a nod 
to Botti¬ 
celli’s Birth 
of Venus 

commission of her career, to 
illustrate a special folio edition 
of Ezra Pound’s Cantos 17-27 , 
published by Rodker. (Pound had 
originally requested Fernand 
Leger, but Rodker’s budget was 
not large enough to accommodate 
him.) Working to Pound’s instruc¬ 
tions, Hynes used a similar format 
to Frederic Eden’s A Garden in 
Venice (1903), but she did not 
hesitate to subvert Eden’s more 
conventional presentation when 
treating contemporary subjects, 
such as the evils of capitalism 
or the military-industrial complex. 
Three decades of unpublished 
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Sacha Llewellyn/Gladys Hynes Estate; The Mitchell J. Wolf son Jn. Collection/Gladys Hynes Estate; Liss Fine Art 












Where to study the 
work of Gladys Hynes 

Only a fraction of Hynes’s oeuvre 
is held in public collections— 
in the UK, solely at the RAF 
Museum, which owns Crucifixion 
(1939); in the US, at The 
Wolfsonian in Miami, which 
holds three paintings and 
a drawing. Short biographies 
of Hynes are included in 50/50; 
Fifty Works by Fifty British 
Women Artists edited by this 
article’s author (2019) and in 
Voyaging Out: British Women 
Artists from Suffrage to the 
Sixties by Carolyn Trant (2019). 
Sacha Llewellyn is working 
on a biography and exhibition, 
so she is keen to track down 
additional work and to discover 
more about her life as a sculp¬ 
tor. If you can help, email 
sacha@lissllewellyn.com 


Above left: A Penny for the Guy? (1940). A mechanical city gent 
in a military jacket sits astride a cannon holding a grenade 
and religious insignia and flanked by two weeping seraphim 
in perhaps the most powerful of Hynes’s wartime paintings, 
which is subtitled ‘the thought that all war is caused by the 
faceless money men of the city’. Above right: Moving towards 
a Vorticist aesthetic: The Strap-Hangers, 1922 



Noah’s Ark, 1919, includes unsettling references to the First 
World War, such as Brodie helmets and the marshalling of 
troop-like insects by a child’s over-sized hand 


correspondence records the per¬ 
sonal and professional relation¬ 
ship between Hynes and Pound, 
who described her as ‘having 
spread much love and affection 
in my hardened boozumm’. 

Once in London, Hynes allied 
herself to many radical causes, 
including the Catholic Women’s 
Suffrage Society, for whom she 
designed a richly embroidered 
street banner. Deeply proud of her 
Irish roots, she became an enthu¬ 
siastic member of the London 
Gaelic League. There, she struck 
up a close friendship with Mabel 
and Desmond FitzGerald, both 
prominent nationalist activists, 
and became passionately involved 
in the Republican movement 
in England, which supported 
Ireland’s claim to sovereignty. 

In 1925, through the advocacy 
of Desmond, Hynes was com¬ 
missioned to design a stamp for 
the Irish Post Office—it depicted 
a woman holding in her hands 


the eternal fire—as well as a seal 
for the Irish Free State. Such 
affiliations demonstrate her con¬ 
viction that the decorative arts 
could play a crucial role in influen¬ 
cing the cultural and political 
development of nations. 

By 1925, Hynes had almost 
entirely deserted painting for 
a new passion, the sculpting 
of portrait heads and full-length 
figures in lacquered or gilded 
wood. A major work, Madonna 
and Child, which was exhibited 
to great acclaim at the RA in 1931 
and reproduced in The Builder 
as one of the ‘best modern sculp¬ 
tures of the year’, was stolen from 
St Dominic’s Priory in Southam¬ 
pton Road in the 1980s. Towards 
the end of her life, she worked 
obsessively on a large head of 
Angus Og, the love God of Celtic 
mythology, which she intended 
as ‘a gift to Ireland in memory 
of Desmond FitzGerald’; its where¬ 
abouts is also unknown. 


The outbreak of the Second 
World War led to a burst of 
creativity in painting, through 
which Hynes posited a radical 
pacifism and found a natural outlet 
for her interest in Surrealism. 
In Crucifixion, a pilot is splayed 
across his fated light bomber 
aircraft, a poignant memorial to 
her younger brother Patrick, who 
died in 1916, days after receiving 
his pilot’s licence. The Eyes that 
Guard Us, an Orwellian vision 
of eyes sprouting from lamp posts 


over Camden Town, is a com¬ 
ment on the mass surveillance 
world of signal intelligence and 
code breaking. 

Hynes’s work is connected 
to many of the key episodes 
of 20th-century British art—the 
Newlyn School, Omega, Vorticism 
and Surrealism. Given her colour¬ 
ful life and the striking nature 
of the subjects she engaged with 
so passionately, it is remarkable 
that her achievements remain 
so little known. 
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Cathedral saints St Edmundsbury 



4 The wolf was greedy and hungry, 
but because of God he dared not eat the 
head, but protected it against animals ) 


The patron 
saint of 
pandemics 

The tale of Edmund the 
Martyr is one of Vikings, 
wolves and wholeness, 
reveals Amy Jeffs 

Illustration by Amy Jeffs 

T HE incorrupt corpse of King Edmund 
of East Anglia is said to have been 
so holy that its hair and nails needed 
trimming. The task was undertaken 
annually by a widow called Oswyn from early 
medieval Bury St Edmunds. She would place 
the clippings in a reliquary, for no part of him 
could be discarded. 

It is common, in medieval saints’ lives, 
to read of bodies that remain whole and bonnie 
after death. In Edmund’s case, the miracle 
is even more remarkable for his wounded, 
piecemeal condition upon burial. According 
to the late-lOth-century biography by Abbo 
of Fleury (here translated by Kenneth Cutler), 
Edmund’s body had been bound, whipped, 
stuck with spears ‘like the bristles of a hedge¬ 
hog’ and beheaded. His murderers were 
Vikings, led by Ivar the Boneless. Arriving 

St Edmund and 
St Edmundsbury 

About 855 Possible coronation 
of historical King Edmund 

November 20, 869 Dies (Feast Day) 
Early 10th century Edmund’s first 
translation 

945 Abbey granted land 
About 985-87 Abbo of Fleury’s Passio 
Sancti Eadmundi 
1010-13 Body moved to London 
to protect it from Danish raids 
1020 Cnut installs Benedictine com¬ 
munity at the abbey 
1097 Body moved inside the abbey 
church 

1198 Shrine refurbished after a fire 
1395-99 Edmund depicted on Richard M’s 
Wilton Diptych 

1539 Dissolution of the Abbey of Bury 
St Edmunds 


at the coast of East Anglia in 869, Ivar 
demanded that Edmund relinquish his gold 
hoards and ancestral possessions. 

The King refused to comply, invoking the 
protection of God, and his martyrdom ensued, 
traditionally at Hoxne. Upon leaving, ‘the 
pirates... hid the head of the holy Edmund 
in the thick brambles... The people went 
searching... “Where are you now, friend?” And 
the head answered them: “Here, here, here”... 
There lay the grey wolf who watched over that 
head, and had the head clasped between his 
two paws. The wolf was greedy and hungry, 
but because of God he dared not eat the head, 
but protected it against animals’. 

The wolf not only resisted an easy meal, 
but withheld it from the ripping jaws of fellow 
predators until members of the search party 
had arrived. It followed them until they were 


back in the town, then slunk back to the trees. 
Edmund’s head was reunited with his body 
and both were laid to rest. 

By the 10th century, a monastic community 
was presiding over Edmund’s tomb, enriched 
by an endowment of land from Edmund I in 
945. The Abbey of Bury St Edmunds (and 
surrounding town, originally Beodricesworth) 
would have royal patronage and international 
reach until the Dissolution. For a time, Edmund 
was even England’s patron saint. 

Abbo describes how, when the tomb was 
reopened, the King’s head had knit to his 
shoulders, a red line encircling his neck. His 
wholeness and holiness reflect the common 
roots of the words ‘whole’, ‘holy’ and ‘healthy’. 
It is good to know that he is the patron saint 
of pandemics. 

www. amyjeffshistoria. com 
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Bridge 


Andrew Robson 


Crossword 


I ’LL be honest—I was not really 
looking forward to spending 
a couple of weeks (or more if the 
England Open Team reached the 
semifinals) in Wuhan, central 
China for the 44th World Team 
Championships (pre-coronavirus). 

However, both the food, and 
green spaces for my daily 
sojourns, exceeded my expec¬ 
tations. And the people, while not 
overtly friendly, were entirely 
non-threatening, millions and 
millions of them rushing about 
minding their own business. It 
was all rather wonderful. 

Our first Wuhan deal is 
declared by David Kendrick of the 
silver medal-winning English 
Seniors team. 


Dealer East 

North-South Vulnerable 


4 A7532 

*Q 

♦ 763 
4 K854 


4 J1098 
*82 
♦ Q985 
4 1063 


South West 


1NT Pass 
24(1) Pass 


4 Q4 

* AJ97653 

♦ A4 

* 97 

4 K6 

* K104 

♦ KJ102 
4 AQJ2 

North East 

1 * 

2*(1) Pass 
3NT(2) End 


N 

W+E 

S 


(1) Transfer to Spades, duly 
completed. 

(2) Offering a choice of games. 


West led the eight of partner’s 
Hearts, East cleverly ducking to 
maintain communication with his 
partner (playing the nine to 
encourage). What should declarer 
do now? 

Declarer could count seven top 
tricks and the natural place to look 
for the two more was Diamonds. 
Some declarers led a Diamond to 
the Knave, hoping East held both 
Ace and Queen. No good—West 
won the Queen and promptly led 
over his second Heart. East won 
the Ace, cleared the Hearts, know¬ 
ing he would soon win the lead 
back with the Ace of Diamonds to 
cash out his Hearts. The best 
declarer could do from there was 
cash out for one down. 

Mr. Kendrick knew the Ace of 
Diamonds was with East (for his 
opening bid), but could see he did 
not have to gamble as the Queen 
was also there. At trick two, he 
led a Diamond to the King (key 
play). He then crossed to the King 


of Clubs to lead up a second 
Diamond. Say East held both Ace 
and Queen. He could win the 
Queen, but if he cleared Hearts, 
he would present declarer with 
his ninth trick without needing 
a second Diamond; while if he 
didn’t clear Hearts, declarer 
would have the time to develop 
a second Diamond. Rather clever. 

East won the Ace of Diamonds 
and elected to switch to the Queen 
of Spades. This was his best defence, 
but declarer won dummy’s Ace 
and led a third Diamond. West 
beat declarer’s ten with the 
Queen and led the Knave of 
Spades, but declarer won the 
King and could cash out for nine 
tricks, including the promoted 
Knave of Diamonds. 

West failed to draw the infer¬ 
ence of declarer’s unusual bidding 
on our second Wuhan deal. 

Dealer South 

Both Vulnerable 

4 AK5 

*K5 

♦ Q7652 

4 1083 

4 J N 4 Q4 

* 042 W+E * 98763 

♦ K10 „ ♦ AJ93 

4 AKJ9762 4 Q4 

4 10987632 

♦ AJ10 

♦ 84 

4 5 


South 

West 

North 

East 

24(1) 

34 

34 

Pass 

Pass 

44 

Pass 

Pass 

44(2) 

End 




(1) Weak Two, six decent cards, 
or, as here, seven lousy ones 
that do not justify a vulnerable 
Three-level opener. 

(2) Rare for a Weak Two bidder 
to speak again but South loves 
his seventh Spade and singleton 
in West’s Clubs. 


West led the Ace of Clubs and 
at the table, continued with the King. 
Declarer ruffed, crossed to the 
Ace-King of Spades, pleased to 
see the two-one split, and could 
then cash the King of Hearts, cross 
to the Ace, ruff a Heart and con¬ 
cede two Diamonds. A painless 
ten tricks and game made. 

West should place declarer with 
a singleton Club for his Four Spade 
bid. The winning defence is to 
switch to the King of Diamonds at 
trick two, then follow with a second 
Diamond. East wins and leads 
a third Diamond, enabling West 
to score his bare Knave of Spades 
via an overruff. One down. 


We will continue to publish crosswords during the coronavirus lockdown, but 
we are sorry to say that we cannot accept entries for the duration. Enjoy tackling 
the clues in the meantime and stay safe. 


ACROSS 

3 And the French test musical 
composition (5) 

8 Circle is without issue at 
present (6) 

9 As biro used for lines on 
weather map (6) 

10 Ran section supplying 
storage units (10) 

11 Copy cot (4) 

12 Allow pair to join band (8) 

14 He’s far away again (6) 

16 Common pal has a Dickens 
of a time (3,6,6) 

18 Military figure said to be at 
the centre (6) 

20 Way in is to spellbind (8) 

23 Draw from sweet chestnut 

(4) 

24 Small number from south 
carrying weight (10) 

26 Mob arc around rhyming 
game (6) 

27 Rug smuggler (6) 

28 Media demand (5) 


DOWN 

1 Outcry at our par score (6) 

2 Exhausted in defeat (4) 

3 Lowly people have other 
things with me (6) 

4 Accept model’s worth 
perhaps just as it appears 
(4,2,4,5) 

5 Attendant upsets Welshman 

( 8 ) 

6 Crush instrument (10) 

7 Quick to see first river 
currents (6) 

12 Tolerate stream (5) 

13 Firm that dynasty is in 
proper position when 
returning (6,4) 

15 Shrubs can be way to protect 
against financial loss (5) 

17 Jump at lectures to discuss 
work (4,4) 

19 Total in tree house (6) 

21 Trade union first sort out 
teachers (6) 

22 Recorded that preserved in 
ajar(6) 

25 Slashed accommodation 
cost (4) 


4635 


TAIT 



SOLUTION TO 4634 


AROSS: 7, Signpost; 9, Isobar; 10, Stop; 11, Administer; 12, Coffee; 14, Evensong; 

15, Reinstatement; 17, Ovenware; 19, Intact; 21, Newsletter; 22, Tour; 23, Period; 

24, Literate. 

DOWN: 1, Bistro; 2, Snap; 3, Foragers; 4, Fiance; 5, Consistent; 6, Hazelnut; 8, Temperamental; 
13, Friendship; 15, Reviewer; 16, Emigrate; 18,Agenda; 20, County; 22, Tart. 
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Advertisement promotion 


Let s go outside 

What better way to while away the days than by taking a stroll around 
someone else’s garden, gathering inspiration for our own as we go? 


Hestercombe Gardens 


Castle Hill 



Often referred to as the ‘jewel in Somerset’s 
crown’ and the ‘gateway to the Quantocks’, 
Hestercombe’s Formal Gardens, designed 
by Gertrude Jekyll and Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
are at their most colourful, sumptuous best. 
You’ll find your inner peace and tranquillity 
as you meander through the lush Georgian 
Landscape Garden. 


Somerset 01823 413923 
www.hestercombe.com 



Castle Hill Gardens is set against the 
beautiful landscape of the 18th-century 
Palladian house. Throughout the summer 
and autumn, highlights in the Millennium 
Garden include a colourful display of her¬ 
baceous planting with lavender edges. 
Please check website for opening times 
before you travel. 


Devon 01598 760336 
www.castlehilldevon.co.uk 


Blarney Castle 


Buscot Park 


These 60 acres of gardens are a joy to 
explore. Visit the prehistoric Fern Garden, 
the deadly Poison Garden and the magical 
Rock Close. Make a wish on the famous 
wishing steps, stroll by the lake and wood¬ 
lands and see the magnificent collection of 
spring flowers—but don’t forget to kiss the 
famous Blarney Stone. 


Cork 00 353 21 438 5252 
www.blarneycastle.ie 



Buscot Park’s gardens and pleasure 
grounds were begun in the 18th century 
to complement the Georgian house. 
Enhanced in later generations by the 
Lords Faringdon, they now include the 
famous water garden designed by Harold 
Peto and the Four Seasons Walled Garden. 
Open Mon-Fri and some weekends (see 
website) 2pm-6pm until 30th September. 
Entry £9, over 65’s £7.00. 

Oxfordshire 01367 240932 
www.buscotpark.com 



Deene Park 


Walled Garden, Moreton 



2021 Garden Tours. £7.50pp. Hosted by 
Head Gardener Andrew our group garden 
tours are a must for gardening enthusiasts. 
Tours last approximately 90 minutes and 
can accommodate groups of up to 20 
people. Andrew’s horticultural and historical 
knowledge of the garden will have the visitor 
gripped from start to finish. Pre-booked 
lunches are also available in the Old Kitchen 
Tea-Room. 

Northamptonshire 01780 450278 
www.deenepark.com 



Experiencing the outdoors and wide open 
spaces has never felt more valuable. The 
Walled Garden in the heart of Dorset offers 
five acres of diverse and breath-taking 
natural beauty just waiting to be explored. 
Takeaway meals available from the cafe 
too. Currently open only at the weekends, 
with a view to open 7 in July. 


Dorset 01929 462243 
www.walledgardenmoreton.co.uk 


Chenies Manor House 


Bodysgallen Hall 


This 15th-century manor house was a 
great favourite of Elizabeth I and rumour 
has it that it’s haunted by the ghost of 
Henr/ VIII. The enchanting, award-winning 
gardens include a sunken, white, kitchen 
and physic garden, along with a full-size 
maze and labyrinth plus late-summer 
displays of dahlias. Please check opening 
times before travelling. 

Buckinghamshire 01494 762888 
www.cheniesmanorhouse.co.uk 


An impressive Grade I, 17th-century 
country-house hotel with striking views of 
Snowdonia, owned by the National Trust. 
The award-winning gardens feature a 
rare, 18th-century parterre of box hedges, 
a formal walled rose garden, a potager 
supplying the hotel with fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles and a rockery with cascade. 

Oxfordshire 01367 240932 
www.buscotpark.com 

















To advertise in the 
classified section 
please call 07946 552 910 

email: sophie.bailey@ti-media.com 


Property Directory 


Architectural & Restoration 


Domestic Staffing Services 


STATOIS 


r«OM COTTAGES TO country estates 


BARNET 
RADLETT 
TOTTERIOGE 
HADLEV WOOD 
BROOKMANS PARK 
PREMIER LETTINGS 
NEW HOMES SHOWCASE 


020 0449 3303 
01923 604321 
020 0445 3694 
020 0440 9797 
01707 661144 
020 8441 9796 
020 0441 9555 


www.statons.com 


Inuirjnrelrng 



Architectural & Restoration 



Nationwide Services 
Adding value to your Property and Land 
Free consultation 
t: 01525 406677 
e: info@tyearchitects.com 
w: www.tyearchitects.com 


John Simpson Architects 



Leading practitioners of New Classicism, John Simpson 
Architects has worked on a wide variety of projects, ranging 
from the finest country houses in England to award-winning 
townhouses in London, New York and abroad. The practice 
has a wealth of experience covering every aspect of the 
process from design to implementation. 


E-mail: j spadmin@ j ohnsimpsonarchitects. com 
Phone number: 02074051285 
Website: www.johnsimpsonarchitects.com 


Linkedln: 

www.linkedin.com/company/john simpson architects london limited/ 

Instagram: 

www.instagram.com/johnsimpsonarchitects/ 

Facebook: 

www.facebook.com/pages/category/Company/John Simpson-Archi- 
tects-263753537441321/ 




17 Radley Mews, London W8 6JP 

June 24th 2020 


Established in 1996 with offices in Kensington and Bath, 
we specialise in placing the very best experienced 
and/or qualified staff in London, the Country and 
Overseas. Our impressive register of professional 
candidates are thoroughly vetted and available 
for your selection 

We can provide: 

• Couples • Cooks/Chefs • Housekeepers 
Housekeeper/Nannies • Butler /Valets/House Managers 
• Chauffeurs/Security • Gardeners 
• Estate Managers • PA/Grooms 

020 7795 6255 (London posts) 

01225 484190 (Country posts) 
staff@imperialstaff. com 



View our website for all current vacancies 

www. imp er ialstaff. com 



Auctions 


Dream House 




1 HE 


Humbert & Ellis 


Ills Ltd| 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


We are pleased to announce that our salerooms 
will be open from Wednesday 1 st July 2020. 

Entries for these forthcoming sales are now invited. 

• 23 rd July Summer Fine Art Painting Sale 

• 30 th July International Militaria Sale 
• 6 th August Antiques, Jewellery & Watch Sale 

We have Covid-aware socially-distanced drop off facilities at our 
Towcester salerooms and offer doorstep home collections using 
PPE. All our forthcoming auctions will be live-online only (no room 
bidding) & multiple online bidding platforms with global marketing. 


For entries or valuations- please contact us on 

01327 359595 or admin@humbertellis.com 

Specialists in the valuation and sale 
of deceased estates & house clearances 

10% discount off normal fees for all Country Life readers. Quote ‘CL160620’ 


The Saleroom, 10 Foundry Place, Towcester, NN12 6FP 



WANTED 


lor heroic East Yorkshire Georgian townhouse restoration. 




Early and unusual lighting. Gat, oil or electric. Wall mounted or ceiling 
(see picture for example), early fight witches. 

Georpan sash windows x 5. Anything unusual or attractive is a plus. Height 64. width 3 

H4S W42. H36 W36. 2 X H43 W4B. Appro* CMC 

3 * Georgian Regency/ Wiliam IV marble fire surrounds, Biilkeyes etc. 

Daws and George Minter reclining chant. Ros: of Dublin campaign chest. Hill & Millard. 
Edward Argles, Alien items etc. Signed pair need interesting furniture Georgian* Regency 

William rV maybe Victorian. 

Georgian over door pediments * 4. Columns, corbels, characrerhfl doors, carved marble item; 

or any quirky and unusual architectun! features* 

Human skull, prefer with jaw and cranium intact. 

Georgian or early Victorian internal lantern: or globe:, Good re pros, eg Jamb, considered. 

Approx 200 m2 wide reclaimed floor boards. Pine OK. oak k better 

Victor an canopy shower bach. Highly decorated Victorian toilet pan wa:h ba; in¬ 
ornate cistern and seal brackets. 


not* 

Of tel 07953 333442 
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& HOME 


50% OFF 

CHINESE LIMESTONE PEDESTALS 

with every 

BRONZE SCULPTURE 


timeless bronze 


FREE DELIVERY 
WITHIN THE UK 


T: 01481 730870 
M: 07781 116400 


www.avantgardenguernsey.com 
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Gardens & Outdoors 


Interiors 




The revolutionary GRAVEL RAKE 
is easy to use, delivers a perfect finish 
and helps to reduce weeds. 


As exhibited at 
Goodwood Festival of Speed 


email: gravelrake@gmail.com 
tel: 07960 975 123 



02087045940 or 07818403247 

www.timeci rcles.co.n K 


LIFE SIZE ANIMAL SCULPTURE 



Free UK delivery 



‘Verdure aux Oiseaux’ Fine Handwoven Tapestry 
from a fine example of a classical French 17 th Century Verdure 


195 x 254 cm (6'5" x 8'4") ~ £8,995 
Fine Tapestries - Handwoven, Jacquard, Antique & Custom 
www.hinesofoxford.com +44 (0)1865 741144 



Tosca & Willoughby 


ONLY WOODEN LOO SEATS 


ONLY THE BEST 


Tosca 


& Willoughby 
Home Farm 
Aston Rowant 
0X49 5ST 
01844 353477 
sales@looseats.com 
(Oj @toscaandwilloughby 


www.looseats.com 



StevensonS 

Decorative Plaster work 

Td. 01603 400824 

www, St L- ve II sonsofhorwidtcon i 


Pets & Animals 


Security 


STOP IT NATURALLY with, 


*V\L 



n j 11 ly 

VpjiFF * |#f a '.IT! ■ him 


Ruggle-it .. 


1 product - 18 issues 

pet • equine • human • farm • plant 
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100% Natural Vegetable Oil Mix + Pioneering Ultra Mild Soap-Free Shampoo • NO TeaTree/Harsh Chemicals 

Tick/Mite/Lice/Flea ♦ Itchy Pet Paws/Ears/Body ♦ Horse Fly/Midge/Mossie/Fly ♦ Crusty 
Lumps ♦ Hair Loss & Scurf ♦ Mane/Tail Rubbing ♦ Seasonal/Unidentified Itching ♦ Cuts 
♦ Red Mite/Scaly Leg ♦ Stamping ♦ Mud/Fungus ♦ Head Lice... Used by Vets 

“Ruggle-it deters ticks/insects for the dogs & me”* “Stops Horse Flies”• “Miracle products for my dog's 
itching, paw chewing, hair loss & no flea spot-ons needed”*“Fly rugs ditched”*“A 1 for cat mites”*“Beats 
Scottish Midges (pony/us)”*“Ruggie-it saves me a fortune”*“100% versatile” See 100's web testimonials 
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Beat other 


Health 


challenges..-naturally 

human • pet * horse • farm 

Brain/Motor, Joints, Gut, Digestion, Immunity, Vit' D3, Cold/Flu Issues, Skin/ 
Haircare, Superfood, Probiotics, Green Lipped Mussel, Omega 3 oils, GBG ++ 


& StopiuUC*Ctd www.karenruggles.co.uk 01823 259952 
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collars and leads for dogs 
that want to be dogs!! 





Visit: www.regandbob 

Email: hello@regandbob.com 
Instagram: regandbob 




Residential security guards 
specialising in country homes, manors, 
farms and estates. 


Empty commercial properties 
also covered. We remain in constant 
contact with our guards whilst 
they reside on site at your property in a 
self contained vehicle. 


enquiries@houseguards.co.uk 
01547 560022 
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Cometh the hour, cometh the conspiracy 


W ITH time on their 

hands, Covid-19 has 
been open season for 
conspiracy theorists to fill the 
inboxes of homebound victims. 
My Gaia-hugging, nut-gathering 
friend Paul, who lives off fruits of 
the forest, has transmitted salvos 
of rural rap, exhorting me to love 
Mother Nature and all will be well. 

Our ex-postie sends me regular 
exhortations to ‘Wake up!’ He 
remains a Flat Earther, despite 
years delivering letters in one of 
the hilliest parts of Britain. From 
the links he supplies, I assume 
he means I should wake up to the 
ideas of David Icke, who a few 
years ago claimed that a race of 
reptilian beings called Archons 
had hijacked Earth; some have 
been mated with genetically 
modified humans to produce 
a hybrid race of shape-shifting 
reptiles known as the Illuminati, 
who, from subterranean caves, 
manipulate world events to keep 
the human race in constant fear. 

Covid is their latest ruse after 
everyone got bored with Brexit. 


It was due to Mr Icke that a link 
between 5G and the spreading 
of the coronavirus was suggested. 
Shortly afterwards, some pre¬ 
sumed human beings—possibly 
genetically modified—set alight 
5G masts. 

( The best 
response to all 
this nonsense 
must be to start 
your own group 

of loonies } 

The Flat Earther may not know 
this, but he is swimming in dan¬ 
gerous waters. My wife is never 
one to let a conspiracy theory pass 
her by. Lady Di, Twin Towers, 
NASA’s moon landing—you name 
it, she’s sceptical. That includes 
Covid which, of course, has been 
introduced by the Chinese so that 
when we are vaccinated, a micro¬ 
chip will be covertly inserted, 


enabling our Far Eastern friends 
to track and programme us. 

She expounds these theories 
with an authoritative delivery 
and a beguiling twinkle, but we 
have a telecoms mast here that 
pays a decent rent. I can’t afford 
to see her setting off up the hill 
with a can of petrol. The best 
response to all this nonsense 
must be to start your own group 
of loonies. You may know of Wim 
Hof, the Dutchman who legged 
it up Everest in nothing but shorts 
and sneakers after deciding that 
cold was all in the mind. 

His philosophy is one I expound 
to my wife every time she asks for 
the heating to be switched on, but, 
thanks to Wim, people everywhere 
are grimacing under cold showers 
and jumping, primally screaming, 
into ice baths. The physical and 
mental health paybacks are said 
to be huge. Which is how I found 
myself nearly in the buff standing 
on the edge of the Moray Firth, 
an extension of the North Sea. 

In my childhood, much of our 
swimming was in these dread 


cold waters, from the pebbled 
shores of Rosemarkie Beach, 
in the sort of knitted bathing 
suit that Billy Connolly describes 
so well, sagging to the degree 
that when it was wet, the crotch 
ended up down at the knees. 

Cruel memories of childhood 
bathing notwithstanding, I have 
joined my friend Alasdair, a sea¬ 
soned Hoffer, in launching the 
North East Highlands Wim Hof 
Group. On a windswept beach, 
in rather sleeker swimwear than 
of old, I was coached by him in 
preparatory breathing techniques: 
25 fast deep in-and-outs followed 
by total exhalation and hold, 
breathe in and hold. Repeat the 
cycle three times. And plunge. 

Delirious with the effects of too 
much oxygen, I staggered blindly 
into the icy waters. I could have 
been entering Hades for all I was 
aware. You have to take your bath¬ 
ing cap off to Mr Hof. If you’re 
barely conscious, you can stand 
any amount of pain. 

Next week Jason Goodwin 


TOTTERING-BY-GENTLY By Annie Tempest 


Visit Tottering-By-Gently on our website: www.countrylife.co.uk/tottering 


Just beinjj sensible - two glasses each - so uie cant toudi our jac&a by accident... 




Conditions of Sale and Supply: This periodical is sold subject to thefollowing conditions, namely that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first 
given, be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of byway of trade at a price in excess of the recommended maximum price shown on the cover (selling price 
in Eire subject to VAT); and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover byway of trade; 
or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. Country Life (incorporating London Portrait) is published weekly 
(51 issues) by Tl Media Limited, 161 Marsh Wall, London, England E14 9AP (020-314 8 5000). Website: www.ti-media.com © Tl Media Limited. Printed in 
the UK by Walstead UK Limited ISSN 0045 8856. Distributed by MarketLorce UK Ltd, 5, Churchill Place, Canary Wharf, London E14 5HU (020-3787 9001). 
Country Life ® is a registered Tl Media Limited trademark. ©Tl Media Limited. 
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Specialist makers of bespoke period architectural 
joinery and furniture from a wide range of prominent 
design eras 


For further information or to request a brochure 
www.distinctivecountryfurniture.co.uk 
01935 825800 


Panelling • Doors • Staircases • Bookcases 
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